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CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ 
COLUMN. 


THE BROADWAY 
No, 6, February, Price 25 cents, 
is now ready and may be had of all Booksellers and News 
Agents. 
CONTENTS : 
. BREAKSPEARE, on THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LABCE. 


By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” vey xxiv. to 
xxvili. With a full page illustration. By J. A uier. 
PUBLIC gg Sy A IN LONDON. By Francis Turner Pal- 
grave, M.A. 


EMIGRANTS ‘= a ae By Robert Tomes. With an 
illustration, 


PROVINCIAL DRAMATIC CRITICS CRITICISED. 


MRS. HOLMES GREY. A Poem. By William M. Rossetti- 
With a full page illustration by A. B. Houghton, 


INTERNATIONAL , PREJUDICES. By Henry Sedley, of 
“The Round Table. 


pm a THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. Chapters 15 


Ad 


Sad 


- > 


oa 


sa 
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NEW YORK THEATRES. By Molyneux 8t. John. Part 1. 
With an illustration. 


A VALENTINE. A Poem. By E.R. 


= 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


are Special Agents in the United States for the followi a 
zines published by ALEXANDER STRAHAN & 00., Loadon® 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
For January, price 30 cents, 
Edited by the Rey. Dr. GUTHRIE, 
CONTAINS : 
THE SEABOARD PARISH. By the puter vt aoe Annals of 


a Quiet Neighbourhood.”’ Chcpters XV. 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE FOREST. By Gilbert Tait. 

TRUE WISDOM. By The Editor. 

THREEFOLD PRAISE. By Fanny B. Havergal. 

THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. By Edward 


Garrett. Chapters Vi. VII. VUL 
CHRIST AT = FEAST OF TABERNACLES. By William 
anna, D.D. 
A BPRING MORNING IN THE JORDAN VALLEY. By Rev. 
H. B, Tristram, M.A. 


Ill. The 


SAVING KNOWLEDGE—addressed to Young Men. 
Thomas Guthrie, D.V., and William G. 


Evil of Sin. By 
Blaikie, D D 
WORDS OF LIFE HEARD IN THE BLACK FOREST. By 
a Tourist. 
BEHOLD THE MAN. y John De Biefde, author of 
THE POR MAN’S SHUTTLE. { hho Romance of Charity.” 


NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 





GOOD WORDS FOR JANUARY, Price 25c. 
Edited by Norman Macleod, D.D. 
CONTAINS : 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM; a Love Story. * By the Author 


- 


Sf 2 —_ Halifax, Gentleman.” With Lilustrations. Chap. 
2. THE VICTIM. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. With 


an Dlustration. 
EARTALY THINGS AND THINGS HEAVENLY. By C 
J. Vaughan, D.D. 
CHRISTMAS paY. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. With an 
Illustration 
; = CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE. By the Dean of Canter- 
ary. 
THE TURN OF THE YEAR. By G. MacDonald. 
“ECCE HOMO.” PartI. Ry the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P. 
A BUSSIAN FABULIST. By W. R.8. Ralston. With IJlus- 
trations. 
THE CHURCHIN THE CEVENNES. With I/lustrations. 
Gyzam AND THEIR CONTENTS. By Archibald Geikie, 
. NOTES ON THE FIRE; Stra y Thoughts and Parables 
for the Winter. By the tion. sad Lyttelton, 
With Illustrations. . ater 
“GOOD WORDS” TO THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS. Sag 


- 
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GEORGE ROUTLED3E & SONS, 
NEW YORK........---.....416 BROOME STREET, 
LONDON..........-THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORE, 
HAVE JUST READY, 
I 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S JOURNAL: 
Our Life in the Highlands. 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR LIFE IN THE 
HIGHLANDS, from 1844 to 1861. To which are prefixed and 
added Extracts trom the same Journal giving an Account of 
Earlier = to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ireland, 
and Yachting Excursions. Edited ty § ARTHUR Hers. 18mo., 
Morocco may Beveled Edges, $1 


Il. 
qs VICTORIA’3 MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


The Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
Compiled under the Direction of Her Majesty the Queen, 
b tenant-General the Hon. C. Grey. Portraits. New 


Eaition. 12mo., Morocco Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00. 
Ii. 


™ ime VOLUME OF MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE 
THERLANDS. A History of the United Netherlands 
— the Death of Williem thet Bilent to Y Twelve Years’ 
Trace—1609. By J. Lormror Moruer, D.C.L., Author of 
“* The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” In Doar Volumes, With 
Portraits. 8vo., Cloth, $14 00. 


IV. 


SMILES8'S eye ad OF THE HUGUENOTS. The sage 

te: the etiasens, ny and Industries in d 

and Ireland. By SamMvzt SMILzs, sates of “ Self- 
&c. Crown 8yo., 7 clown Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


v. 


DU CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of the Gorilla 
Country. Narrated for Yo People. By Pau B. Du CualL- 
Lu, Autbor of Discoveries in ren Africa.” Protusely 
INustrated. 12mo., Cloth, $1 75. 


vi 


DU FFs BOOK-KEEPING, by se 
tically eee pn Merch my 4 anufacturers’, Private Bank- 
ers’, k Accounts, inclu all the 
late Improvements in the oy With a Copious Index. 
By P. Durr, formerly Merchant, Founder and rong of 
Duff's Mercantile Co lege, Pittsbur, h, = 20th Edition, En- 
larged and Revised. Svo., Cloth, 


Vil 
MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and Fairies; Sto- 
ries for Little Children. By Lucy Ranwpsi Comrort. With 
Engravings. Square 4to., Cloth, $1 00. 
VI. 


LARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lectures on the 
Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. De- 
livered in the Mercer Street Church, New York, January 21 
to or 21, 1867. On the “ Ely Foundation” of the Union 
Theologic Seminary. By ALesrt ;Barnes, Author of 

* Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo Morocco Cloth, 

Beveled Edges, $1,75. - 


THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury of Lovers’ 
Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Dilemmas, Indexed with 
nearly Ten T housand References as a Dictionary of Compli- 
ments and Guide to the Study of the Tender Science. ‘ost 
Sve, Cloth, $3,50; Gilt Edges, $4,25. 


MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales [Coptes du Petit- 
Chateau). By Juan Mace, Author of “ The Servants of the 
Btomach,” &c. Translated by Mary L. Boor, Translator of 
“ Martin's History of France,” “ Laboulaye’s Fairy Book,” 
-.. With Engravings. 12mo,{Cloth, $1,75; Gilt Edges, 

xi. 

THREE ee STATEMEN : Pym, Cromwell, and ir A 
Course of Lectures on the Political History of By 
GoOLDWIN{SMITE. aor of ‘‘Lectures on the Studyof Aistory 
&c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
ae? FOR HIGH STAKES .By Annrz Tuomas. @8vo, paper, 


euILD D“GOURT, A re Story. -By Gzornez MacDona.p. 
THE "BROTHERS eg * A Within Six Weeks. By Euriz 
FLYGARB ae vi 25 cents. 
“= — TAMILY. SaRau TYLER. 12mo., Cloth, 
MABEL’S the sate of “ aunt Margaret’ 
we avonblen a Paper, 4 Red . 
TERDALE GHBOURS, By the Author of “ Paul 
CARLTON YEAR Sy ee dnthor of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
sto! E. ATale. Syo, Paper, 25 cents, 
s 


BROTHERS, 
tara 


elp,” 


and Double Entry. Prac- 





will send the above Works by 
the United States, on receipt 











ESTADLISERD 1982, 


B®. W.BU. Wage 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
701 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Announces to his friends and the public that he has resumed 
the control of the Jewelry busigess—fog “ae past two years con- 


ducted by Jno. A. Reed—and will continge as heretofore, to keep 
a splendid selectionsof 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEM8, 
FINE WATCHES AND CHRONOMETERS, 
STERLING SILVER WARE, &c., &, 


andto Manufacture to Order, every thing in the above line, from 
the latest European styles, 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
TO PUSLISHERS AND THE PUBLIC, 
NEW PUBLISHING LIBRARY. 
WINDSOR, N. 8. 





In a Few Wasxs, 
DARCY DUNN, 


OR 
The Haunted Church, 
BY THE 
REV. W. T. BOONE. 


AND IN THE CouRsE O THE YzAR, 

BY THS S4MB AUTHOR, 
JOSEPHINE’S STORY: a Tale of St. Sulpio. 
THE CONVERT OF THE TOMBS, 

THE CLERGYMAN ALCHEMIST. 
THE IRON RING. 
AS GOOD AS DEAD: on, Grorr’s Goan. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE; 
A Collection of Music Adapted to the 
BOOK OFi COMMON PRAYER. 

By REV. W. STANTON, 
lvol. Royal 8vo. $200, Post free. 

A most charming book, with a poputiety so great that its 
title, nearly verbatim, has already been copied for two other 


works of a similar character. Many bishops declare the 
be ““a benefaction to the church.” » book to 





“ In real excellence,” says the Churchman, “it surpasses our ex- 
pectations.” 


“ The established reputation and high musical attainments ot 
the author, entitle the book to a much larger share of confidence 
than belongs to most books of this class.”.—Ch. Journal. 


The work is modeled in sty with the Prayer Book, and 
those desirous of a new book, would do well to examine it.—“ 8. 
Churchman.” 


Not one jot too much is claimed for this work; the testimony 
of those who use it, is that it grows upon them ; they appreciate 
it most and more highly, week by week “ Gospel Messenger.” 


We must acknowledge that the author has ee the musical 
sentiment of the church at large. —* Pro, Churchman. 


JUST PUBLISE€D. 
THE BDUOCATION OF THE VOICE. 


On an improved plan, being musical — ae ex 
recreations designed for the vocal culture of 1 marameress james 


YOUTH AND ADULTs, 
By CARLO BASBSINI, Da Cuneo, Italia, 


In this volume we have the fruits of many years’ experience 

gifted instructor. Here we have unfolded, by a consum- 
mate master of his art, the method which for so long has been 
used in this city with such Mya ZF results. It is none too 
much to ssy of Mr. Bassini, that the most successful trainer 
ot the human voice this country has ever seen. 


F. J. HUNTINGTONE& CO., 
450 BROOME 8TREET, N. Y. 


MISS LOVETT’sS 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIS STREET, 
HALIFAX, N. 8. 


TURKISH BATHS, 
No, 88 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK, 








Don’t fail to try one before leaving the city. 
Gentlemen, 6 to 84. M., 2to9 PF, M. Ladies, 9 4. m. tol 
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THE ALBION, 














OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORE AND LIVERFOOL, 





months. 
Calling st Cork Harboar. Bi... sevens Captain Gleadell, from New York, Feb. 5. 
WM. PENN....... Captain Billinge, from New York, Feb. 15. 
ite seeeeeee leaves New York,... Wednesday, Feb. 5. ATALANTA...... Captain Pinkham, from New York, Feb. 29. 
Bala ecanepel leaves New Zork... weanentey, > * BELLONA........ Captain Dixon... from New York, Mar. 14. 
iT’ es cesceece --leaves New York.... nesday, Feb. } B hip CELLA, will leave Pier 
PAL Mita reper “leaves New York .... Wednesday, Feb. 26 new Ey Rg ty don direc, Sey rey FEB. 5. 
OUBA. ...0..--2- leaves New York .... womaemee omy Freight will be teen aoe Bills of f Lading given, to 
RusTRALARTAN leaves New York .,.. nesday, Mar. 11. Havre, Antwerp, Rotterd Ln a ‘4 Dun 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage......880) po, apply to ROBT. N. CLARK, 26 po 
TO PARIS. For frelght apply at 54 South Street. 
HOWLAND & ASPINW. Agents. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, — 
Payable in gold. 


Berths not secured until paid for. 


An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be Tyo y for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the @ expressed, are 
igued therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E, CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





TEAM TO LAVERFOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(IngLanp). The Inman Line, under qouteses wis with the United 
tates and British Governments for carrying the mails 


BVERY SATURDAY, a 
BVERY ALTERNATH TUESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Frast CaBIn .......-- $100 00 | Srumnaos ...........++ 
4 London....105 00 Do. to London....85 0 


Do. to Paris..... .115 00 
0, Gol the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
— Gold y # Ay $30, payable in currency. ’ 
or from New aoe to Halifax: 
omen $10, payable in Gold. 
a = also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 


* gerage pausage from -g~ ny! or Queenstown. 
be bought by persons py for their 


First Cabin, $20, 


For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 


-. 3,512 tons, 
“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 








Saloon ; the accommodati 
than any other line. 
—— 
e 
wand) for 
» ine any amount, 
rea nae foc dua er 
ork v — 
$100 ‘Currency; 8 1 Currency. 
an it or Cabin passage appl af te Orvicas ov tis Cox 
, ST aD steerage tickets Office 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. — 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN BEXOHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Warexry Linz or Srsamers To anp From 
LIVERPOUL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 
AND FROM 
LIVERPUVOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CHLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 
DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payale in any part of Great 





Britain and Ireland, or the Continent of Europe, can 
edtained at lowest rates. For furth her erties. —o - 
TAPSCOTT & ©O., 


BROTHERS, 
86 South St. or 33 Broadway. N. Y. 
NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
BETWEEN NEW YORE AND 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 
Screw STEAMERS OF THe NontH Gsruin Lio 
ey New ‘York, ) ms and Southampton, carry. | OB 


FROM -- TEE SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORKM,—EVERY ny 
Price of Passage — From New Yorx Lorpon, 


To B 

Ra’ and SouTHAMPTON—First Cabin, $1 Second Cabin, 

B71; Stacrage, #33. Yrom Bremas to jt Second Cabin, 
120 Steerage, $35. Price 





bin, $ te gel Cabin, $72; of passage 
vessels 
Fewe vessels take ~ or ae Lenten and Hull, for which 


currency. Excarsion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 


$30 00 | Railroad an 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 
Passage to London direct, #110, $75, and $30, 





FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 

Freight at the Reduced Kates. 


THE FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 


MONTGOMERY ...........+.+- Thomas Lyon, commender, 
Leaves SATURDAY, February 8, at 3 o'clock P. 
Th ccvcsseecseocses Isaac Crowell, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, February 15th, at 3 o’clock P.M 
For freight or passage, at elegant accommodations, a ply 
DEN, Agent, 93 West 
re COHEN & ene Agents, Savannah. 


e tickets given over the Central R. R. of 
eau nea Atlantic and Gulf R. R , Florida, to all points in the 
interior, at lower rates than any other line. 





CENTRAL BRAILRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY 
From foot of LIBERTY STREET, North River, New a 


wangand Ws at Hampton tory Sion witht tah Ushigh Valley 
wanpaan a e 
forming a direct line to PI URG 


ts connections, 
AND THE West, without change of cars. 
GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Three Bayou trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINB 


TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of carr. 


Winter Arngancoument :—Commencing Nov. 25, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows : 
6.30 a. m., for | anes 9 a Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, 
Wilkesbarre, Mahano: , ae. 

wane A.M., a: Train tor for’ Tieminae, +} Stroudsburg, 

Scranton, Pittston, Kin See. Gree reat Bend, &c. 

b+ nm. ‘ast Line for Easton, a Harri, Pitte- 
tne | Os and the West, with but one ae < f cars to Cincinnati 





Chutk, Reading, Harrlsburg, Pittsburg, Chitege, and Clg 
urg, and Cincinnati. 

Connects 1 arg with trains for Will iliamsport, Erie, &c. 

510 p. m., for snd Flemington. 

545 Om tor. for Junction and intermediate stations, 

700 p.m., Wee Somerville. 


Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 


Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty Street, N. R., at Ne, 
1 Astor House, at No. 254, 271 and 
Greenwich 8t., and at princi a Rotem. 

E. RICKER, Superintendent. 


H f. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 





a 


all points West and South. 


Hevoergh, and Warwick. 





11.00 P. 


falo 
all 


. for Paterson ana Post Jenin 
by eS Ey 
Ly Coaches, an direct ection 

and Western Lines. —e _ 


| 


E 
i 


em, Mauch 


8.00 p.m., ress—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Harris! ‘ Pitts , and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pitts Durg every evening. 


Broadway, No. 10 


8.00 A. M, ress, for Rochester, Buffalo, & 
De ep af 0, Salamanca, 


8.30 A.M. Way Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 
10.00 A.M. Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca, Dunki: 

ts West and Sou 7" aeons 
3.30 P.M. ay Train for Middletown and intermediate Stations. 


4.30. P.M. wy stopping at Sterling’s Janction, ™ 
ron ‘all Btatlons west of Turser's, to Port aoe 


entilated and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 





GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, séveral years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tux Guzat American Te, Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 
To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Tyade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese 
factors. 

lst. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profite upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lote to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these giguT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our eorrespon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to gt upa 


, and but two changes to St Louis, connec at|club. The answer is simply this : Let each person wishing to join in 
Sey with —z Central and —_ and Erie | club, say how == ea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 

or Erie and the Oil Bettons. Cs Connects at Junction | and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 

; rs . hiro ane ae Bey . Palace = ——- hinge Sib i com kinds x ree plainly on a 

are m New York to it to us by and 

= oe = owe, | Mauch Chowk, Wilkesherve, we will put each part 1 goods in separate and mark 
Reading, Pottsvill ish, lum bia, Lancaster, &c. the name u dean wh the cost, so there n be no i 
8.00 p. m.—for Somervill sion in their distribution—each exactly what he 
4p. m. r and no more. The cost o! on, the members 


orders, 
of the club can divide équitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, ty Post Galee money order, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds yn dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
Viner seams ok anton « 

‘or manner of gett up Clubs, &c., see adv: 2 

aff ‘ 7s Pp bs, ’ ertisement i 


Alter the first club, we send blanks. 
q Ly — i Pere, = Sant an AMERICAN Tua Com- 
ANY, 31 an esey 8 ice box 5,643—as 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. sat ng. 
Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
tting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the ~ A 
i stores to our warehouses. 











TheC 'y have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
—_, they recommend to meet = — of Clubs. They are 
e ome as the Com ell 
bay as the list an prices will show. oe 
All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 





PRICE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON [Green] S0c. $1.8 $1.10, beat $1.25, per 1. 
MIXED BLACK & oe ORE gn “ Me Hes ie _ ty 
JAPAN, 0c #1, 41.10, eras _ e _ 
Black), %ec., r Ib, 
IMPERIAL (Greso}, 5 be ode 8h ona best $1.25 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST [Black], 80%. S0e', #1 $1108 beat 81.90 


GU POWDER [Green] $1 25, best ny 50. 


5.00 P.M. W: — for Suffern and intermediate Stati COFFEB ASTED AND 
5.30 P.M. for Rochester, Bufialo, Salomenen, penser GROUND sere 
Sad G8 paints & d West. Hotels, Saloons, PES, S00. Se., Se.. Be, be best 40c. per 
6.00 P.M. Way and intermediate ns, w 4 
6.30 P.M. Night se Bee, Deky, for Rochester, Buffalo, Sala- inge gaa ties of Coffee, can eernems in 
a: West and South. By | ° ‘ast and fee, which we sell at the low 
oe to Boa will run through to Cin- price of 30c. per ib., ond Womens give perfect . 
un Ba , for the West, qTeoaetmers can cave from S0e, to $1 per Ib. by purchasing their 
Traina for Boiling , Passaic ‘and Paterson at HE GREA 
adden and 9. Mier A.M., = M., and 4.00, 6.45 and 11.00 P.M.— = a ‘T AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Wednesday a Theatre at 12.00 o'clock, for Suffern} 0-81 and 38 VESEY STREET. 
-.\ intermediate . No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
: No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty- 
Bory ory Py ee ae diane ti Otisville—12.00 M | No. 289 SPRING ormana —, 
f 
J keg me Feat and Sonik | No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord St. 


No, 183 GRAND STREET, 


BEWARE of all concerns that Get chants « 
ae Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in 
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THE VICTIM. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
L 


A plague upon the people fell, 
famine after laid them low, 
Then thorpe and byre arose in fire, 
For on them brake the sudden foe ; 
So thick they died the people cried 
“ The Gods are moved against the land.” 
The Priest in horror about his altar 
To Thor and OJin lifted a hand. 
“ Help us from famine 
And plague and strife ! 
What would you have of us? 
Human life? 
Were it our nearest, 
Were it our dearest, 
(Answer, O answer) 
We give you his life.” 


Il. 
But stil] the foeman spoil’d and burn’d, 
And cattle died, and deer in wood, 
And bird in air, and fishes turn’d 
And whiten’d all the rolling flood ; 
And dead men lay all over the way, 
Or down in a furrow scathed with flame: 
And ever and aye the Priesthood moan'd 
Till at last it seemed that an answer came: 
“ The King is happy 
In child and wife; 
Take you his nearest, 
Take you his dearest, 
Give us a life.” 


Ill, 


The Priest went out by heath and hill ; 
The King was hunting in the wild; _ 

They found the mother sitting still ; 

She cast her arms about the child, 

The child was only eight summers old, 
His beauty still with his years increased, 

His face was yates, bie hair was gold, 
He seem’d a due to the priest. 

The Priest exulted, 
And cried with joy, 
“ Here is his nearest, 
Here is his dearest, 
We take the boy.” 
Iv. 

The King return’d from out we wild, 
He bore but little game in hand; 

The mother said “ They have taken the ebild 
To spill his blood and heal the land; 

The land: 8 sick, the people diseased, 

. ans — a eens yh all the lea; 
be holy Gpds, they must be appeased, 
Sol phan oe tell the trath 4 me. 

They have taken our son, 
They will have his life. 
Is Ae your nearest? 

Is he your dearest ? 
(Answer, O answer) 
Orl, the wile?” 


V 


The King bent low, with hand on brow, 
He stay’d his arms upon his knee: 
“ O wife, what use to answer now ? 
For now the Priest bas ju for me.” 
The King was shaken with holy fear; 
“ The Gods,” he said, “ would have chosen well; 
Yet both are near, and both are dear, 
Aud which the dearest I cannot tell !” 
But the Priest was happy, 
His victim won. 
“ We have his nearest, 
We have his dearest, 
His only son !” 
Vi. 
The rites prepared, the victim bared, 
The knife up: toward the blow, 
To the altar-stone she sprang alone, 
“ Me, me, not him, my darling, no !” 
He caught her away with a sudden cry ; 
Suddenly from bim brake the wife, 
And shrieking “ J am his dearest, I— 
I aay = — a rush’d on the knife. 
Priest was 
“ O, Father Odin, manny, 
We give you a life. 
Which was his nearest ? 
Which was his dearest? 
The Gods have answered : 
We give them the wife !” 


ON A SEASONABLE LETTER. 
BY A VICTIM. 
Here it is here—the birth of the year, 
rd ee Seen ee 
e’d spared ny, nor sent me 
For himesif he bad dene mach better.’ 
Oh, foolish man, skin a flint who can, 
Who shall bleed a stone, I ? 
With the cash I sank in the Agra Bank 
I might very freely pay you. 





“ Dear uncle, I thought you would be going soon. I come 
down to say good- 

“Indeed, yes; I must start at once,” said Captain Seton, 
pulling out his watch. “I suppose there is no change*” 

“No; none.” Helen’s voice quivered a little as she cave 
the answer. 

“ Good-bye, my child ; I am to have to leave you. 
I shall be back the moment I can get affairs at Vien: a st- 
tled. God bless you!” Oa) Seton kissed Helen itfec- 
tionately, shook hands with his son, and was gone. 

When the sound of wheels had died away, Henry Seton 
turned to his cousin ; she was preparing to leave the room. 

“Don't Helen,” he ; “can’t you spare me one 
minute? I have something to say to you, and you are not 
weve Yuune don’t keep said Hel oul, 

“Yes, 1 must go; don’ me,” en, nervously ; 
but when her pat td quietly detained her and placed her on 
mph she was too gentle, or perhaps too subdued by grief, 
tC) q 

Henry took his place beside her, and spoke in a low, ten- 
der voice. 


“TI only wanted to ask you to Jet me help you as much as 
I can, now my father is gone. Nothing in this world could 
“<= such as 1A be « = or : ve 

“ Thank you,” began en, feebly, “there is nothing”— 
but he interrupted her. 

“ Helen, I cannot bear that you should treat me as a 
stanger; you must not. This is not the time to tell you how 
I love you, and yet-——no, Helen,” detaining her as she would 
have risen, “don’t be afraid; I will not goon. Don’t try to 
answer me. I only said it that you might know what 
happiness it is to me to be allowed to do anything for 


ou. 

7 But Helen drew her hand away and stood before him, 
the drooping figure erect, the clear eyes looking steadily into 
his. 































The fall of stock was an awkwrd shock, 
Most blue looked my bland attorney ; 

For afprecious lot went to hopeless pot 
When Overend failed (with Gurney.) 


To tian Trade then I turned for aid, 
An Washoe’s Mine I rested; ‘ 
But they came to grief, or some swindling thiet 

Ran off with the sums invested. 


“ You want your due.” I have no doubt you do, 
And I wish I may) ive to see it ; 
But I’m up a tree you may plainly see. 
If it must be sc—so be it! 


That life is brief is some slight relief, 
As your bill my last pipe kindles; 
And my Snip, my Saip, we’ll at least agree, 
We hate their shams and their swindles. Func 
_- neh, 
——_o——_—_ e 


THE STROKE OF A PEN. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


A father and son stood ther in the bow-window of a 
lodging-house at Hythe, The tall, soldierly figure of the 
father leant against the sloping panels, and he was lookin 
out over the sea with an expression that seemed partly grief, 
partly embarrassment. An old Indian veteran, Captain Se- 
ton’s face was bronzed by exposure to climate, but his blue 
eyes were still both bright and soft, and his hair, though grey, 
was thick and glossy. _ py Nomey! — ow _ 
his expression was perhaps a ught less pleasan 

father’s, and the mouth a trifle weaker, while his face lacked 
the dignity conferred by Captain Seton’s thick grey beard. 
The son was speaking. 

“ You saw Dr. Malcolm this morning, father? What did 
he say ?” 

“Oh, he was afraid to commit himself, of course. I fancy 
the truth is it may last for days yet. 1 wish I could stay, but 
it is quite impossible. Not that I suppose he will be con- 
scious again, but one would have liked to be with him at 
the eid. Poor fellow!” and tears stood in the bright blue 
eyes. 

"There was silence for a minute or two, and then Captain 
Seton spoke again. . 

“ What a sweet girl Helen is. How she has nursed him. I 
believe she has hardly had an hour's sleep since he was 
taken ill.” 

“ Mary ought to have come to her,” said the son. 

“TI think so,” rejoined Captain Seton; “but since her 
mother’s death I have never understood Mary. I somet mes 
think she is so strong herself that she bas lost all sympathy 
with weakness, and I do believe she thinks all grief is weak- 
ness. However, she is prepared to receive Helen, and you 
must do the best you can for her when beis gone. |'m 
afraid all the business matters will come upon you, too, till I 
can get . 

“The whole of the property comes to you, does it not?” 
inquired the son. 

“Yes, the whole; and from the way in which my poor 
brother lived, 1 should doubt his haying saved much. But, of 
course, I should provide for Helen.” 

“ How came it all to be settled upon you?” 

“ Why, it was a queer will. You see my uncle was fond of 
us both, and as we were twins and so on, he had never thought 
of either as the elder, and yet he could pot make up hit mind 
to divide the property. He was old when he died, and 
crotchety. That’s the only way I can account for the will. 
The property was to g° first to my brother, and then to me, 
and afterwards to the heir of the survivor, Henry r 

“[ don't mind tell hich I ough 

on’t mm ing you now s0ulet which I ought, 
perhaps, to have told you sooner. This ning y will per ma 
me from a weight of ae little dreass Of. The bank 
of Shauregab, in Bengal, broken, as you know; but I 
bad more money invested fh it than I ever told you; in fact, 
almost my whole fortune. But for—for what is going to bap- 
pen, I believe I should have been a ruined map. Heaven for- 
give me! I help feeling the relief, though I am so 
enough for my brother. It’s not for my own sake, G 
knows; but it would have been hard to haye felt that I had 
ruined you and Mary.” 

Henry Seton was silent; he bad grown very graye. It was 
startling to have been unconsciously so neat tpe brink of 
ruir. The idea crossed his mind, suppose lig ypcle should 

et recover! Buch things had beep. But that {hought passed. 

e knew the case was entirely hopeless—gy, for pim, fear- 
lees—and that it was merely a question of time, He breathed 
freely again. He, too, had a communication/which pe lop 


“Henry,” she said, and her voice did not tremble now, 
“ you must never epeak to me again as you have just spoken. 
I was afraid you were thinking of—of something of the sort, 
and it bas made me seem ungrateful for ail your kindness. 
But now you will let me treat you*as a dear cousin and 
brother, and remember that I bave asked you with all m 
heart to forget what you have said, and never, never to thin 
of such a thing again. 

How earnestly she spoke, and with whet genile kindness 
she held out her hand to him at the conclusion of her speech ! 
Aud yet Henry fancied it was only maidenly coyness that 
prompted her words. i 

“ Dear Helen, dearest cousin,” he said, holding her hand in 
his, “ I have been too abrupt; but I have not asked you for 
any answer yet, and I will not take one. Let me be to you 
now in a brother's place, but,” and be attempted to draw her 
nearer, “nothing but the knowledge that you cared for some 
one else would make me give up the hope of being some day 
nearer to you than a brother.” 

Poor Helen! The allusion swept away her hardly main- 
tained composure, and her head went down ina burst of 
tears. There was some one whom she did love, and who 
dearly loved her, and he was far away. That was not all. 
Helen had long known that her fatuer was living up to th® 
very verge of his income; but she had sup; that the bulk 


vision for the . 
the knowledge that weary years of waiting were before her, 
and before that other person, if, indeed, poverty did not — 
rate them for ever. It was torturing to have her grief for 
father embittered by such a prospect—torturing to be u 

to help reproaching him in her thoughts even in his 
hours, And now Henry had the pain. Helen 

fain have hidden her love from all the world, but bis last 


it. , 

“TI do care for some one else.” 

The words came out with effort, and a burning, painful 
blush. Henry slowly and unwillingly released her Gand, and 
sbe drew herself away, and silently quitted the room. 

When he was jeft rose and walked up and 
down with stridee. What fool he had been to be 80 
premature! y had he not ascertained beforehand the ex- 
istence of this rival? Yet, ia spite of his words, he did not 
ss . Probably, after all, there was only some 
foolish, ish fancy in the way, that would, that must fade 
before his own earnest love. felt he could not give her 
up. No, he would win ber yet; he would, be could, she 


So, notwithstanding what had passed, Henry Seton went to 
bed that night if oe satiefied, at Jeast a determined and by 
no means ding man. 

Henry Seton sat alone in the little room at mes a 
and ) et dreaded to make to bis father, andthe conyersation bed Gens by ~ om By mentee ye : but he 
had rendered it easier to speak. them. He was resting, leaning back an his 

Captain Seton had turned again to the Window, and W48} chair ‘od thidhing ‘ot the future. Helen was now an 
gazing absently from it, aud his son had just semarvoed up orphan. Her father had died four days previously, and with 
courage to makes clean breast to his faiher of his love for | nis death the necessity for self-command on her part had de- 
the young cousin so soon to be left fatherless, when the ted. The exertion bad been prol and the reaction 
doer of the soom opened, a80 she cante fe, Wes severe. Helen passed her days in bitter fits of weeping, 

Pee ee like, fight ene cashmere, thet = 1 not refuse to sec her cousin, she shunned 
fell in olds round her slight figure, drooping now present position. 
from the exhaustion and aaxkty of the last few pam | as| oll eltestens Gem Sip te Ser Sem, oo Oe La 
first sight there seemed to be no special beauty about Helen 


statemen father’ ew them ; 
Seton's pale face and braided hair ; but to those who knew | Cicer mates Se ee a ae Bees ed of 
her well, an indescribable charm lingered in the brown this silence, for be shrank from ner that she was de- 
eyes,—dimmed now by w in the ever-varying play of t on his father; but he ae have liked to be al- 
mouth, and in the set of the little head upon the slender ae pels Apne All tenes I He could not ven- 
white throat. Henry Seton had long found out this charm, | ture to make the attempt ; there was a certain dignity about 
and confessed to himself that he loved her; but as yet Helen | 116 gniet, delicate even in her which bald bins in's 
hed given him no encouragement, and rather seemed 10] Lind’ of awe. eee Oe ead -af ter acieen 
from a look or tone more tender than cousinly, Yet, | oosition very tenderly as he leant back in his arm-chair. He 
did not despair. He loved her passionately, but be how her presence would brighten the house that 
was not an humbie map, and it was not his nature to fear be his father’s—Helen’s old home; how it be 
failure in what depended upon his personal efforts. He told her home in a truer sense some day, if only she w allow 
himself that he would wait and win her, and to his mind the it. On the whole, his reflections were not unhappy. A post- 
turn which affairs had now taken had almost changed the man’s knock interrupted them. Henry Seton had heard 
pepoane aceins a5 Se eee must be said, | o1ce from his father since be left England. He had written 
from any conscious ht of this fortune which would be-| (om Vienna, whither business, undertaken for 
long to his father and to While Helen would be left peo-|a friend in I —— Matters bad been ar- 
niless, but because when Captain Seton should be fanged,and he hed promieod to wrive again, to Gx the exact 
nearest , Henry thought she would naturally turn in ‘of his return. the letter that was brought in, 
her to the arms that were ready to we\come her, and the (loos the postmark of German town was not in 
love that was to shelter her from trouble. Henry | .ton's nor in any which Henry knew. It was 
Seton was not ee on be well to prey irregular scrawl, and on breaking the 
give her some hint of his affection, w oa, ae seal two letters from the cover, one in English, the 
ie lace aieenintae walneal eoltah al apunt the oh be ym uate village ye and 
Teady to accept prepare other in German. Tan a3 
installed under his father’s roof. He had not yet found an | /t,wes dated fom an - . 
opportunity of doing so. Meantime she came in. Very light 
as 
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62 THE ALBION February 
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be sank down beside the pool to gaze once more at the fatal 





flowers and triumphal arches; that the heat and dust were 





the priest, who entreated me to receive the last words of an 
ling stopped at this place to change horses, I was appealed to by 





















































































































































“am.” After each struggle the temptation seemed to grow | great ; that we passed by the new Cajlege which is building— 
Englishman uvable to make himself understood in German | stronger, the power of resistance weaker. Alas! he was/ one of the four which are ordered by Act of Parliament ; that 
who was lying dangerously ill of a fever in the inn. On| yielding—yielding | our reception was most enthusiastic; and that everything 
alighting, l found that the gentleman’s name was Captain| The sun bad long set when there crept into the house at} went off to perfection, and was well arranged. Cork is not 
Seton; be was conscious when I saw him, and seemed re-| Hythe a man with hair damp and heavy with the autumn | at all like an English town, and looks foreign. The 


lieved at hearing an English voice; but he was in the last 
stage of exhaustion, and sunk rapidly. He gave me your ad- 
dress, and sent his last love to Mary and Helen. I am sure 

ou will forgive me for using these familiar names, as I do not 
teow to whom Captain Seton referred. He gave no other 
directions, and, Indeed, was scarcely able to articulate. He 
appeared to me tu have been suffering from acute fever. The 
priest tells me that when the diligence arrived the day before, 
Captain Seton was unable to stand, and had to be lifted out. 
I presume he intended to have gone on to B——. Of course 
I remained here. Unfortunately, this village is so remote 
that no really good medical advice could be obtained till 
many hours too late. Captain Seton expired on Tuesday, the 
15th October, at two o’clock A.M. Allow me to express m 
sincere sympathy on this melancholy occasion. I have di- 
rected that all Captain Seton’s effects should be packed up; 
and if you will be good enough to communicate with the 
priest (here followed his name and address) he will take care 
that your instructions are attended to. It was advisable that 
the funeral should take place immediately. 

“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“EDWARD WILsoN.” 


dews, with slouching gait and weary step, a different being 
indeed from the Henry Seton who that morning bad sat 
musing so calmly in his arm-chair. He entered noiselessly, 
and ed into his room. 

hen the lawyer, a personal friend of Mr. Seton’s, who 
had been summoned trom London, told Helen the next morn- 
ing of her uncle’s death, her first impulse was to try and com- 
fori her cousin. 
oe Where is Henry?” she asked, rising; “1 will go to 

m. 

“You had better not, my dear,” interposed the old lawyer, 
gently detaining her; “ he is in no state to see you; I never 
saw aman so broken down by grief. He seems completely 
overwhelmed. I am afraid I ougbt to tell you before I go, 
he added, after a litle hesitation, “ that this will make no dif- 
ference in your prospects. You poor uncle died on Tuesday 
at two P.M, just three hours later than your father.” 


——_—_ > __—_ 


THE QUEEN’S NEW BOOK. 
“ Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, 
from 1848 t 1861.” 
(CONCLUDED.) 

“A misty, rainy morning. Had not slept very soundly. 
We got up rather early, and sat working and reading in the 
drawing-room till the breakfast was ready, for which we had 
to wait some little time. Good tea and bread and butter, and 
some excellent porridge. Jane Shackle (who was very use- 
fal and attentive) said that they had all supped together, 
namely, the two maids, and Grant, Brown, Stewart, and 
Walker (who was still there), and were very merry in the 
‘commercial room.’ The people were very amusing about 
us. The woman came in while they were at their dinner, and 
said to Grant, ‘ Dr. Grey wants you,’ which nearly upset the 
gravity of all the others: then they told Jane, ‘ Your lady 

yes no trouble;’ and Grant in the morning called up to 

ane, ‘Does his Lordship want me?’ One could look on 
the street, which is a very long wide one, with detached 
houses, from our window. It was perfectly quiet, no one 
stirring, except here and there a man driving a cart, or a boy 

oing along on his errand. General Grey bought himself a 
Watch inashop for £2! At length, at about ten minutes to 
ten o'clock, we started in the same carriages and the same 
way as yesterday, and drove up to Castle Grant, Lord Sea- 
field’s place—a fine (not Highland-looking) park, with a very 
plain-looking house, like a factory about, two miles from the 
town. It was drizzling almost the whole time. We did not 
get out, but drove back, having to pass through Grantown 
again; where evidently ‘the murder was out,’ for all the 
people were in the street, and the lanclady waved her pocket- 
handkerchief, and the ringletted maid (who had curl-papers 
in the morning) waved a flag from the window.” 

THE QUEEN'S GILLIES. 

“ While Brown was unpacking and arranging our things, I 
spoke to him and to Grant, who was helping, about mony ote 
ing waited on us as they ought to have done, at dinner last 
night and at breakfast, as we bad ,wished; and Brown an- 
swered, he was afraid he should not do it rightly; I replied, 


we did not wish to haye a strap. in the room, and they| woman—said many a couple ‘does go there!’ though Albert 
must do so another time. * * fo order to get on, as it was| and Lord Spencer said it was the cwicwesbest place possible 
late, and we had eight miles to ride, our men—at least, Brown | to get at.” 
and two of the otherg_— walked before us at a fearful pace, so 
that we had to trot to keep up at all. Grant rode frequently 
on the deer-pony ; the others seemed, however, a deal 
tired with the two } days’ journey, and were glad to 
on Albert’s or the General’s pony to give themselves a lift; 
but their willingness, — Ms eee ——— became 
ness, are very admirable, make them most delightful | 9: the foot of the beautiful bill of Glena, where on a small 
servants. As for Grant and Browa, they are perfect—dis-| sloping lawn there is a very pretty little qolage. We walked 
creet, careful, intelligent, attentive, ever ready Jo do what is about, though it was overpoweringly hot, to see some of the 
wanted ; and the latier, particularly, is handy Bud willing to| sniendid views. The trees are beautiful—oak, birch, arbutus 
do everything and guy ep and toovercome every difficulty, | polly, yew—all growing down to the water's edge, intermixed 
which makes him one of my best servants anywhere. with heather. ‘The hills, rising abruptiy from the lake are 
ANECPOTE OE THE PRINCE CONSORT. § completely wooded, which gives them a different character 
“ We walked op & few hundred yards, and then mounted 


to those in ~ though or Pian P apna mg me of the 
our ponies a little higher up, and then proceeded across the | 44% Highlan ¢ returned to the » where the 
se ster of tele had come down yentrday—| unautyot mide sd {he ume of peat made on hak of 
wolng, The aay bs the distant hills, Mount Keen, des, made | 108» We stopped under the splendid hill of the Eagle’s Nest to 
i fe chilly, Comi down the toad to the Bridge of| Dear the ofa bugle; the sound of which, though blown 
uich, the view of tye Valleys of Mu Gairn and ater ' 
was beautiful, Ae we went along L talked oo Aly with any Sette t= | lit a ihe cody ans cutee 
= Greas, We svand 9 / dearest Mother's ble, a fine} spiendidly ; but it was most oppressivel hot. We wound 
a one, which she has left to Albert, waiting to take us ai til we entered the U Take which ned 
back. It made me very sad, and filled my eyes with tears. ith all its hillethe biahest The Rese 8 400 tee caer | 
Ob, in the midst of cheerfylness, I feel so sad! But being out its islands and poi ~ ig ith an tween * hig’ - d 
& great deal here—and seeing new and fine scenery, does me tus (quite ‘args trees) with youn, king a beautiful dl 
We turned intoa very small bay oy creek, where we 
got out and walked a short way in the shade, and up to where 
a tent was , just opposite a waterfall called Berryeono- 
chy, a lovely spot, but terribly infested midges. this 
tent was .7 ice, cakes, and everythi 
a this 


crowd -¥- nahing wieeks ona nai se aiking ——, run- 
ning and pushing about, an , talking, a g- 
The beauty of the women is very remarkable, and struck us 
much ; such beautiful dark eyes and hair, and such fine teeth ; 
almost every third woman was pretty, and some remarkably 
so. They wear no bonnets, and generally long blue cloaks ; 
the men are very poorly, often raggedly, dressed ; and many 
wear blue coats and short breeches with blue stockings.” 


DUBLIN. 


=“ Dublin is a very fine city ; and Sackville Street and Mer- 
rion Square are remarkably large and handsome; and the 
Bank, Trinity College, &c., are nobleSbuildings. There are 
no gates to the town, but en | ones were erected under 
an arch; and here we stopped, and the Mayor presented me 
the keys with some appropriate words. At the last triumphal 
arch a poor little dove was let down into my lap, with an 
olive branch round its neck, alive and very tame. The 
heat and dust were tremendous. We reached Phenix Park, 
which is very extensive, at twelve. Lord and Lady Claren- 
don and all the household received us at the door. ltis a nice 
comfortable reminding us of Claremont, with a pretty 
terrace garden in front (laid‘out by Lady Normanby), and has 
a very extensive view of the Park and the fine range of the 

icklow Mountains. * * After luncheon we walked out 
and saw some of the country people dance jigs, which was 
very amusing. It is quite diffesent from the Scotch reel ; not 
go animated, and the steps different, but very droll. The 
people were very tom dressed in thick coats, and the wo- 
men in shawls. There was one man who wasa — spe- 
cimen of an Irishman, with his hat on one ear. Others in 
blue coats, with short breeches and blue stockings. There 
were three old and tattered pipers ‘playing. The Irish pipe 
is very different to the Scotch ; it is very weak, and they don’t 
blow into it, but merely have small bellows which they move 
with the arm. We walked round the pleasure-grounds, and 
after this got into a carriage. It was very hot, and yet the 
people kept running the whole way, and in the thick woollen 
coats, which it seems they always wear here.” 


ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT. 


“A bazy, dull-looking morning, but as calm as it possibly 
could be. At half-past eight o'clock we got into our barge, 
and proceeded without any standard to the little harbour below 
St. Michael’s Mount. Behind St. Michael’s Mount is the little 
town of Marazion, or ‘ Market Jew,’ which is supposed to 
have taken its name from the Jews baving in former times 
trafficked there. We disembarked and walked up the Mount 
by a circuitous rugged path over rocks and turf, and entered 
the old castle, which is beautifully kept, and must be a nice 
house to live in, as there are so many good rooms in it. The 
dining-room, made out of the refectory, is very pretty; it is 
surrounded by a frieze, representing ancient hunting. The 
chapel is excessively curious. The organ is much famed; 
Albert played a litte on it, and it sounded very fine. Below 
the chapel is a Cungeon, wheresome years ago was discovered 
the skeletoa of a large man without a coffin ; the entrance-is 
in the floor of one of the pews. Albert went down with Lord 

, and afterwards went up with him and Sir James 

k (who, with Lord Palmerston and Grey, had 
ined us) to the tower, on the of which is ‘St. Michael’s 
Chair, which, it is said, be couples run up to, and who- 
ever gets first into the chair will have at home the govern- 
ment of the house ; and the old housekeeper—a nice old 


The letter was read, and Henry Seton mechanically 
stretched out his hand for the other. He felt dizzy and sick ; 
but the blow was not realised as yet. The second letter was 
from the priest, a half-educated German Catholic. He wrote, 
however, with sincere feeling, and with deep contrition for 
having, when driven to — pressed Mr. Wilson to 
visit Captain Seton’s dying-bed. The Englishman had not 
known the extent to which fever, of an acute typhoid kind, 
was raging in the villages around. Immediately after finish- 
ing his letter, he had been seized with sudden faintness ; he 
had been carried to bed, and in twenty-four hours more he 
had paid for hia act of charity with his life. The priest en- 
treated Henry Seton to break the news to Mr. Wilson’s rela- 
tives, and lamented again and again over the two deaths, the 
last of which he laid at his owa door. 

These were the letters. 

For full five minutes after he had laid down the last, Henry 
Seton sat like a man stunned by a blow. Then a sudden im- 
pulse came upon him; he seized his hat, passed quickly 
through the passage, and let himself out at the front door. 
Once fairly upon the beach, he stood still; the glare of light 
seemed to dazzle him. It was the first time he had left the 
house since his uncle’s death, and within, the closed blinds 
had made a kind of shadowy twilight; without, the autumn 
sunbeams danced merrily upon the blue waters, and the 
waves came rippling to the shore with a delicious murmur. 
The beach was almost deserted, but upon the terrace were 
one or two officers from the School of Musketry conning their 
books. Henry Seton turned away and walked rapidh and 
unsteadily upthe avenue that leads from the beach to Hythe 
proper. He never raised his eyes towards the soft green hills, 
nor the grey church round which the houses clustered. On, 
past the withered stems of the trees which the sea had de- 
stroyed—past those on which the autumn tints glowed— 
through tbe - street, where One or two persons turned 
round to look after him, he never knew or thought where he 
went till he found himself opposite the Then he 
paused, gazed round him for an instant, and turned again to- 
wards the shore. He walked now with a still quicker step, 
like that of a man who has a definite object in view. Soon 
he turned into the dreary road that leads towards Romney 
Marsb. Past the targets, at which groups of soldiers were 
aiming—past the long range of beach used as a drilling- 
ground—past the fcattered cottages that lay here and there 
as the shore; faster and faster he walked, the hot sun 
beating down upon his head, and glaring up from the stones 
under his feet, the perspiration standing in great drops upon 
his forehead, until he reached a solitary pool, some miles 
from Hythe. No human being was in sight ; nothing living, 
except one or two carrion crows hovering over the stagnant 

pool, and a few sheep in the distance ; nothing to be seen but 
4 stretch of long coarse grass, a wall of chinghes shutting out 
the sea, the sky above, and the eye! black pool. Here 
Henry Seton paused. He wiped his forehead, threw himself 
at full length on the grass by the brink, covered his eyes with 
his hand, and tried at last to look his position in the face like 


LAKE OF KILLARNEY. 

“ We rowed first round Innisfallen Island and some way up 
the Lower Lake. The view was magnificent. We had a 
slight shower, which alarmed us all, from the mist which 
overhung the mountains; but it suddenly cleared away and 

very fine and very hot. Ata quarter to one we landed 


& map. 

He was ruined. Even grief for his father’s loss was swal- 
lowed up in that thought. ‘The imprudent investment, easily 
forgiven when another fortune seemed ready to replace that 
which had been lost, now stood like a wall of ice between 
him and his father’s memory. Not yet could he mourn for 
him as a son, and the consciousness of this added bitterness 
to his anguish. And in losing his fortune he lost—what? He 
lost his position in life, his home, his chance of rising in the 
world, his love, Yes, Helen never would be his, She would 
be an heiress, independent of him ; doubtless she would scorn 
him, if he, penniless and friendless, should presume again to 
address her. Yet who could love her as he loved her? He 
twisted upon the ground as if in bodily pain. Presently he 
took up = — letter - “— a more. “ Two o'clock, 
amM.! e no need to look again at the hour. And his : ar 
uncle had died at eleven on the same —e What a dif- one te ——, ~ AY AR May, 1962, 
ference it would have made could his father have lived only the hich pony see a d sienenn _~ looking at 
twelve hours longer ; Two,o’clock, p.«.—how the change in boils w [3 om or the Prince 
one ae wens oS ~~ = pep of bis son’s life! and gone 

he change of a letter e clute the paper convulsivel: , 

im his grasp, aod buried his face in the grass to overcome the | bore that.’ In less than three months, alse! his words were 
thought that had flashed into his mind. But it would not be 
subdued; iteame again and again, even though he loathed 
himself for it. How easily that one letter could be altered ! 
The stroke of a pen-knife, the stroke of a pen, and it would 
be done, and detection would be impossible No Englishman 
had been near his father’s death-bed, save the one who had 
so speedily followed him to the grave; no one but himself 
would visit that obscure German village to inquire particu- 
lars; the priest would soon forget the exact hour at which the 
stranger died. Yes, it might be done; only if it were, he, | B 
Henry Seton, who had always looked down from his pinnacle 
of self-esteem with condemnation for the erring, and contempt 
for the weak, he would know himself to be a villain. Yet 
who would be the loser? Not Helen; for he believed that 
but for her jon of this accursed fortune he could win 
her love. His devotion would secure her happii and the 
riches would all be hers. And if not Helen, who? There 
was no one else ; no other relations near or remote would suf- 
fer; but——. Again and he wrestled with the sugges- 
tion that had come to tearing up tufts of grass, and 


them, in the bitter 3 d 
ait We seman heme, ond ent Wao teniptation, gli cot cous 


CORK. 

“ As we approached the city we saw people streaming 
on foot, on hersebeck, and many is aunting-cars, Whee we 
reached Cork the Fasry again lay alongside, and we received 
all the addresses : first, the Mayor and Corporation (I 
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acommon process. The sailor turns his good ship the Bel- 
lerophon into the Billy Ruffian ; the girasole has become the 
Jerusalem artichoke; the puffetier, a beefeater; dormeuse, a 








crimson. As to Nature’s own fine weaving in the webs of 
gossamer, for which the Germans have also a name of Mary- 
threads, and which is variously associated with suggestions 
dormouse; a8 the groom who bad charge of the two horses, | of the Virgin, the prettiest of half a dozen ways for account- 
Othello and Desdemona, called them Old Fellow and Thurs-|ing for the name is that which tells us gossamer is Gauze 0’ 
day Morning. Tradition tells how Guy of Warwick gained | M 
a mighty victory overa Dan Cow. It was the Dena Gau, or 
Danish settlement, near Warwick. Our town of Leighton 
Beau-désert has become Leighton Buzzard; and the brass 
eagle in the lectern of the parish church has been 
shown to strangers by a learned verger as the original 
buzzard from which the town derived its name. 
Philip the Second of Spain, who had been married to Queen 
Mary of England, recollected in Elizabeth’s reign the names 
of the English palaces; and on the side of a despatch from 
his ambassador in London, telling him that Queen Elizabeth 
was at the Palace of St. James's, he thus scrawled his recol- 
lection of Whitehal]: “ There is a park between it and the 
palace, which is called » > but why it is called Huytal I 
am sure I don’t know.’’ Perhaps that is not more of a puz- 
zie than the version of the name for an Englishman at Fort 
Vancouver. He is called a Kintshosh—that is to say, a 
“ King George.” The Indians in that neighbourhood call an 
American a “ Boston,” and have adopted, for best manners as 
a form of salutation, the remarkable word, “ Clakhohahyab.”’ 
The originators of that phrase had observed that a distin- 
guished trader named Clark was always approached by his 
countrymen with the exclamation, “ Clark, how are you?” 
As for that town which gives its name to the American in 
these parts, it is another illustration of the saying of Horne 
Tooke concerning words, that “ letters, like soldiers, are very 
apt to desert and drop off in a long march.” Boston is short 
for Botolph’s ton, which is short fur St. Bartholomew's 
Towr. There isa place named from a persop. The same 
thing is done when a person is named from a place; when, 
for example, Sevenoaks is cut down into Snooks. 

The part of London where bullion was sheared or cut into 
shape before stamping—Shere-monier’s Lanc—became first 
Shere-monger’s Lane, and eventually Sermon Lane, because 
it was near Paternoster Row and Amen Corner. So the part 
of London given to the artists who came to England after the 
loss of Calais and its dependencies, was called Hames et 
Guines, which, as it was near Tower Hill, and a place of ex- 
ecution,, came to be called Hangman’s Gains. The Hay 
Market stood originally in Fenchurch-street. There never 
could have been a “Fen” on such high ground; and this 
thoroughfare owes its name to the French word for Hay, 
“Foi.” A sort of English is made by the gardener, who 
calls one kind of cherry the May Duke. It is the Médoc,a 
cherry brought to us from Médoc, in the Gironde. Cherry 
itself is named from a town on the Black Sea. The name of 
the peach comes to us through several languages from the 
word that names its erigin as a Persian fruit; and nectarine 
is Persian for the Best, as the Best form of peach. So some 
derive the bergamot from Turkish Beg or Bey Armuud, the 
Prince of Pears. Chestnuts are named from Castanea, in 
Thessaly ; filberts—avellana nuts—are nuts of Abella, a town 
in Campania ; avel-nut, vel-nut, fil-nut, fil-but, filbert. The 
shallot—ascalonia—is from Ascalon ; spinach is Hispanicum, 
or, in Arabic, Hispanach, the Spanish plant, as spaniel is 
Spanish dog, the Spanish themselves having once also been 
called Spaniels ty the English. Chocolate and cocoa are 
named from the ican province of Choco; but the name of 
the cocoa-nut is said to be derived from the Pertuguese word 
coco, 8 mask, because the shell, with the three holes at one 
end of it, is like @ mask. 

Sarcenet was the silk fabric got from the Saracens ; gauze 
was made at Gaza; fustian in Fustat, which is the Arabic 
name of Memphis, in Egypt, where cotten abounds; dimity, 
at Damietta. Carpet is probably named from Cairo and tapet, 
Cairo having been a famous place of mantiacture of Turkey 
carpets, and carpets with hair or shag on one side only hav- 
ing been called by the ancients tapetes. Taffety and tabby 
were Atabi, the fa of Atab, the street of the silk-workcre 
in Bagdad. Moire and mohair were fabrics of the Moors, in 
Spain. The Morris Dance, by the way, which is the fandan- 
go said to have been brought by John of Gaunt from Spain, 
was so called in the belief that it was taken to Spain by the 
Moors, But to dance back to the dancing of the shutile, after 
the Arabs, there rose into fame as leading manufacturers the 
Flemings, who made cambric at Cambrai; diaper, or cloth 
a@Ypres, at Ypres; tapestry at Arras, and gloves at Ghent, 
whence the Frepch gant and English gauntlet. From a set- 
tlement of cloth-workers upon the river Toucques, in Nor- 
mandy, the Germans are said to have got their word tuch for 
a cloth, and we our duck, our ticking, and best bib and tuck- 
er. But bibis from the Latin bibere, to drink, the woven 
tucker being used to save the child's clothes from whatever 
may be spilt when it is bibbing. As we happen to be mixing 
food and clothes together in our heads, let it be remembered 
here that the dress called a Spencer, and the victual called a 
Sandwich, are named after the two nobie earls, their inven- 
tors, of whom it is said that 
















































































WORD-BOROUGH MINT. 


The English, said Voltaire, gain two hours a day in talking, 

because they eat half their words. Weare not greater gluttons 
than our neighbours in that sort of diet, but we do save time. 
We save it,not because weswallow syllables and syllabubs with 
equal relish, but by paring and pruning. We are not omni- 
vorous when we cut away the first two syllables of omnibus, 
and save time by the use of a word in three letters instead of 
seven. Gentlemen and ladies of a precise classical turn still 
consume time by saying omnibus; and an over-classical mem- 
ber of parliament will go down to posterity as the gentleman 
who talked about “two omnibi,” forgetting that if he will 
stickle for his Eton Latin grammar he must take omnibus for 
what it is already, a plural form of the word omnis—all; 
meaning “for all,” and so indicating the desire of its inven- 
tors to provide a vehicle in which opie of all ranks might 
agree to sit together, and solve one the problems set them 
by the growth of London. And so they do. Since the Can- 
terbury Pilgrims, »never did groups of people so diverse in 
rank make the same journey together upon equal terms, till 
busses came to be an iustitutiov. Chaucer gone, the world 
waited for Shillibeer. In the eye of the conduc‘or, my lord, 
his lackey, my lady, and her milliner’s apprentice, are alike 
from the moment they become his fares. Within the omni- 
bus a philosophical republic is established, with the condac- 
tor for its president. it a sense of this dignity in his posi- 
tion, as one who cares no more than Charon to distinguish 
among fares, and who would not set a higher value than 
threepence, between Camden-town and Tottenham-court- 
road, upon Aristotle or Alexander the Great—is it our sense 
of this philosophic diguity that has saved the conductor from 
all clipping of his title? 1f omaibus be bus, why not call the 
conductor duck? Hailing the duck to get a buss might sound 
like a forward proceeding» But what of that? The whole 
desire is to get forward—to be a little fast. Talking of duck 
suggests that there is, after all, one open joint in the conduc- 
tor’s philosophic armour, and that near his heart. He cares 
less for men than for women. But here, again, he has a su- 
blime disdain for mere surface particulars. “Sylvia the fair 
in the bloom of fifteen,” or any “ wrinkled hag with age 
grown double,” would equally impel him to ask Pompey the 
Great himself to “ ride outside to oblige a lady.” Whatever 
the reason, this impassive man has a title that might be given 
to Death itself, Tae Conductor, and no mortal has ventured 
to contract it. Not even into the dissyllable, ducky. Yet 
when we chop three joints from the word cabriolet, and call 
that vehicle a cab, we call the driver thereof cabby. This 
way of economising speech was discussed by Addison in one 
of his papers for the Spectator, where, in the character of a 
silent gentleman, he r joiced in the objection of his country- 
men to waste words. When we are obliged to utter our 
thoughts, we do it, he said, in the shortest way we are able; 
our language abounds ia monosyllables which enable us to 
express thought in few sounds; where the words are not 
monosyllables, we often make them so, as much as lies in our 
power, by rapidity of pronunciation. We have left off sound- 
ing ed as a syllable in words like loved, except at church, 
where saving of time is not an object. We say can’t and 
won't for cannot and will not, aad save breath even at the 
expense of whoms and whiches. Tie abbreviation of mo- 
bile or mobility, as the name of the fickle populace, into mob 
was commented on by Swift as well as Addison. Dryden 
wrote “mobile.” Says the Mufti in Don Svbastian, “’Tis a 
laudable commotion, The voice of the Mobile is the voice of 
Heaven.” But mob is now lawful and accepted currency 
a complete English word; and so is cab; and so is bus be- 
coming. When the 7imes newspaper was established in 
January, seventeen eighty-five, the name given to it by its 
godfather was The Daily Universal Register ; but this name 
being !ong, and allowing great latitude to the taste of the 
trade and of the public, was broken up into so many odd lit- 
tle bits, that on the first of January seventeen ’eighty-eight, it 
appeared under the new name of the 7imes, which, its pro- 
prietor announced, “ being a monosyllable, bids defiance to 
corruptors and mutilators of the language.” 

The omnibus we have got upon is evidently taking us 
through Wordborough, down the old Etymology Road, in the 
direction of the Mint and the Exchange. So be it. There is 
no reason why we should not pay a visit to the Mint, see 
a few words coined, and take a turn on Change, where we 
may observe how the coia is trafficked witb. 

_ Everybody knows that—except phrases adopted by succes- 
sive generations from popular plays and songs, and retainer’, 
when their origin has become unknown to those who con- 
tinue in the use of them—a great part of the familiar speech 
of the untaught is coin of the most ancient stamp. Thus 
“going the whole hog”—“ the whole hog or none ”—which 
bears the sense of doing anything with all one’s powers ; all 
at one stroke; is called an Americanism, and supposed to be 
a play of fancy in some incomprehensible direction. But it 
went forth from Scrooby with the Pilgrim though 
how we came by it had passed out of memory, till Mr. Sabine 













































































ary. 

Less ethereal is Sally Lunn, to whom ten thousand of little 
monuments are daily renewed in our bakehouses, and set up 
by our hearths, The illustrious author of this tea-cake lived 
at the close of the last century. Her home was in Bath, where 
she cried her bun-cakes mornitig and evening about the 
streets, carrying them in a basket With a white cloth over it. 
A musical Baker, named Dalmer, wrote and set to music a 
song in her praise, and bought her trade. The song was an 
advertisement. Iu many barrows he sent Sally Lunns morn- 
ing and evening about the streets, and succeeded so well that 
he could not retire from bustness to eat his cake in peace at 
his own home asa private gentleman. It is not told us that 
Dalmer married Sally Lunn, and that they lived happy to- 
gether upon tea-cakes ever after. 

“A cockney, simper-de-cockit, nice thing,” is part of an old 
French dictionary-maker’s English for coquine, and it is pro- 
bable that a too close relation to the cakes and pasties of the 
coquina, or kitchen, gave to the effeminate man of the capital 
his name of cockney. It is allied to the old fable of what 
Hobbes, the philosopher, called “the land of Cockany, where 
fowls ready roasted cry, ‘Come and eat me!’ for, among the 
delicacies of this happy country, ready roasted geese fly into 
the house exclaiming,‘ All hot! allhot!'” But our old Eng- 
lish poet took that popular kitchen myth of France and other 
lands for special use in satire on the luxury of cloistered men. 
Their house in the land of Cockayne was an abbey: 

The gees irostid on the spitte 
Fleey to that abbai, God hit wot, 
And gredith: “ Gees al hote, al hot!’ 


Some Greek scholar has found another reason why a Lon- 
doner should be called a cockney. He is one born among 
houses, in Greek, “ oi)kogend(s.”” 

Erudition has also Be Greek as the origin of the 
American word whim y used for flight from battle in the 
recent civil war. It tells us that the word probably was 
formed by some professor at Harvard University out of the 
Greek word skedao, to disperse ; and will have it that, where 
tuis verb is used in the Odyssey, Minerva having said her say 
to Ulysses, “ skedaddled through the sky.” We also find in 
the Iliad an instance of laddling froma fight. On the 
other hand, skedaddle is said to be an old homely word of 
our own northern dialect. A milkmaid in Damtries, who 
spills milk, is said to be skedaddling it. And, in fact, we 
need not go for an origin to the Greek skedao, when we have 
our own old word eceadan (which is in Gothic skeidan, and 
the modern German echeiden), meaning to divide and sepa- 
rate. The real origin, however, of the old Saxon provin- 
cialiem is not even here, but we shall tuke upon ourselves to 
find it partly in the Angic-Saxon eceot (pronounced ekeot), 
rapid motion, Sceotan is to move vehemently, to shoot for- 
ward ; that being, indeed, the first sense of out word shoot. 
A Duofries girl who ekedad Jles her milk does so by over ra- 
pid motion. Now, in the same old form of our language that 
makes sceot rapid motion, adle means disease, and sceot adle 
—i. e, skedaddle—would be a perfectly good compound to 
represent the notion of a sort of bolting fever, a bud babit of 
scudding away when one ought not. é 

Happily, nobody derives Buncombe from the Greek. It is 
a county with an area of four hundred and fifty square miles 
in the western part of North Carolina, Some years ago the 
member for that county rose in Congress and talked non- 
sense for a considerable time. Member after member left the 
hall, and the orator told those who remained that they might 
as well go too; he should speak for some t me yet, “but he 
was ont talking for Buncombe.” Hence, in America, the 
name of Bancon:be as a byword for wasting of time with talk 
made for show, and not for use. Who would deny that the 
word Piatform, expressive of a political stand-point, is a mo- 
dern Americanism? But it is older than the age of Queen 
Elizabeth. In the comedy of “Grim, the Collier of Croy- 
don,” a plotter exclaims: 


A sudden Platform comes into my mind, 


Tarleton produced a piece called “ The Platform of the Seven 
Deadly Sina.” The play of Bir J. Oldeastie, by Drayton 
(1600), gontains a passage giving the word the precise signifi- 
cation it bears at this day : 

There is the Platform, and their bands, my lord, 

Each severally subscribed to the same. 


The whining, singing speeeh about religion, said to be called: 
cant from te Petes ministers, father and ‘son, with the 
same name of Andrew Cant, who lived in the reiga of Charles 
the Second, is more probably derived, like chant, from cant, 
the root of the Latin word that means to sing. 

Fadge, which first took its place among good English 
words in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, was not a word of 


Baring Gould, three or four years found its original The one invented half a coat Goldsmith’s coining. In a pamplitet of Remarks on the 
among the Icelanders, depended ya those ne ree The other half a dinuer, : Navy, 1700, the word is traced to the name of a commander 
of ol 


of & merchaniman who lived in the writer’s time. Captain 
Fudge, be says, “ upon a return from 8 voyage, however ill 
fraught soever bis ship was, always brought home bis owners 
a good stock of lies,s0 much so that now aboard ship the 
sailors, when they hear a great lie told, ery out, ‘ You Fadge 
it!’” We are sorry to disp the captain, and to differ 
even from so good an authority as Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
who sees only in Fudge a provincial French exclamation, 
Feuche, which answers to our Pisb. Fudge is, in fact, an 
ancient native word, good Celtic for alie, At this day, the 
Welsh for a disguise or a lie is Ffug, and the verb, Fiugio, 
stands io the dictionary as meaning “ to delude, to feign, to 
dissemble, to deceive, to deal bypocritically;” in short, to 
Fadge, while Ffag-sanct hee Atlas the essential part 
ish word for a bh rite. * 

7 Indeed a aoe has been nt ey and closer union between Oclts 
and Avglo Saxons in this country than until of late some 

le have believed, and pw is a sane & Mae 

thao any ove imagined twenty years ago. | 

eee procter: A cae apart from the O’s and the 
Macs. Disdainful of the undistinguished Celt, Pinkerton 
said, “Show me a great O, and I am done. The Irish O, or 
Oy, is said to have meant grandson, and so meant the old 
lady who is reported to have said, “Oi have lived long 
— to have had # hundred Oyes.” The Welsh Ap, 
meaning son, prefixed to Evan, becomes Bevan; Ap Henry 


Blankets are, like mackintoshes, named from their first 
makers. These were three brothers of Bristol, Edward, Ed- 
mund, and Thomas Blanket, who in the fourteenth century 
established a large trade in this fabric. They made coarse 
woollen cloths, and it is Thomas, the youngest, who is sup- 
posed to have hit on the idea of weaving the thick stuff, which 
;| sportsmen at once took to for protection against wet or cold 
, 8 com: | Weather. Edward the First found the new Jabrie of the Bian- 

ade, literally one who goes shares in money ; d (a stu-| kets valuable to his army when it was encamped against the 
pid fellow), trom dofi, laziness; and ninny-hammer, from the| Welsh or Scots. Before the Blankets made at a cheap rate 
negative n prefixed to the old Norse word ein-hammer, mean-|this thick and comfortable clothing, the English peasantry 
ing one in his right senses—nein-hammer being, therefore,| could sfford only coarse gurments ot hemp. When in the 
one who is not in his right senses. The Yorkshire Ridings | reign of Edward the Third stump bedsteads came into fash- 
(a corruption of Thriddings, that is, Thirdings) correspond to | ion, the men ceased to sleep on rushes, straw, or fern laid on 
the divisions in South Norway, and our sailors take many «| the floor, blankets became a necessary pa't of the bed-furpi- 
word from the old Norsemen and Danes, who made them-| tare, and they are duly and repeatediy accouvted for in the 
selves a part of us, and helped centuries ago to strengthen us|“ Expenses of the Great Wardrobe” of King Edward the 
as & of seafarers. Nelson is Danish Nielson, and our| Third. In a later time cravats, which came into use in six- 
Nelson was born at the old Danish Burbamthorpe. The | teen 'thirty-six, were named from the Croais, called in French 
British fleet is named from the Scandinavian Cravates, who had a peculiar scarf tied about their necks. A 
board, from skibsborde; steersman, from styrmand ; wreck, | fabric of silk and scien, aniiod in French gros-grain, mean- 
from vrag. An earl was called by our Anglo forefathers | ing coarse of texiure, was Englished in grogram. Admiral 
an alderman, earl by the Danes, who would have spoken as| Vernon was so often seen by his men in a grogram cloak, 
we do of an earl in his yacht—a jari in his jagt, they would | that they spoke of him as Old Grog; and when he introduced 
have said. Wherevet we find many uames of places ending, | on board ship the use of ram-and-water as a regulation drink, 
Onan, War, With ty and -then , these Northmen 


made many settlements am us. This has no 
more to do with bacon, than the ‘old of the Virgin's 
Greeting, the “ Pige was heel,” has to do with its new form of 
the Pig and Whistle. It is the Scandinavian “ hogg "’ 
in the form “ med i,” whi means “all at once.” Ip 
Iceland, Mr. Baring id found that we owed to the Scan- 
dinavians the words brag, from bragth, rumour, 
cae from kappi, a fighting-man ; fellow, from 





called it . That by the-by. Scotch tartan is a word — , 
once beerve the ending of the name of Scrooby; recalling the oO Fe cy roms Scots and French. Tiré-| becomes Perry and Parry; A Bowe, Te — Any 7 
the Norse hogg was naturalised in those And as there | talne was a fice woollen cloth much used for robes, and gen- Pugh ; Ap Richard, Pritchar Py Bm esd lenty of them 
are that are not so there are old men that are not | erally of a scarlet colour. More thau five bundred years #go| derick, Broderick and Brodie, an Pp 


men. old native Celtic for a hi h rock, alt maen, comes 
down to us as the Old Man of Coniston, the Old Man of Hoy, 


in the Orkneys, & conspicuous rock id, fifeen hundred 
feet high. contusion of the old traditional word wits 
the pearest sense that could be made of it, in later English is 


. those who talk of 
Jean de Meung, ia the Romance oi the Rose, spoke of robes| blended past all disentangloment with 
of scarlet and wool “ de scarlate de tirctaine,” which indicates | themselves as purely Anglo-Saxon. Heppy it is for us, and 
i let | good jor our wis, that we are 20 blended; It may calm e 
of the Tyrian colour, which is purple ; the old use of the word | temper of some controversies 
scarlet extending to'all tints of blue and red, from indigo to ' and thorough knowledge of the fact that a man of pure and 
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all the other way. It only happens-in novels, and in novels | 1863—was elected to the vacant throne. The Oldenburg 
of a strong epntiepentel a. y he truth is, that men and wo- | princes were tyranuical despots, and Sweden in 1523 threw 
men who set about building up a second-rate three-volume | Off the Danish yoke and asserted its independence uncer the 
novel enjoy working at their hero’s or heroine’s emotions, | gallant princes of the bouse of Vasa: Norway, however, was 
just as little boys enjoy the tortures of asparrow. The lux- | still an appanage of the Crown of Denmark, and remained so 
ury of describing bursting hearts, to some writers, seems very | till the era of apoleon. The line of Vasa was evicted from 
considerable. Those who go in for this sort of maudlin com-|the Swedish throne in 1810 in favour of Bernadotte, the 
position soon find that for scenic effect, and for producing | }ueky Bearnese soldier of fortune, whose grandson, Charles 
general distress and complication among the other ch XV., is now King of Sweden and Norway. For in the}Na- 
of a novel, there is no quality that works so well as .| poleonic wars Bernadotte had thrown the power of his king- 
And their own weak sentimentality is pleased with the - | dom into the — his old leader, and Denmark, on 
inative contrast between “a marble exterior” and pent up|the other hand, been subservient to the will of France. 
agony inside it. The number of ladies who in modern fiction | At the Co of Vienna, the services of Sweden and the de- 
have dismissed their lovers with a cold, haughty curve of| fection of the Danes were rewarded and punished by the same 
their lips, and then rushed up violently and buried their face |act. Norway was taken away from Frederick IV. of Den- 
in their bedclothes, must be legion. It is not too much to say | mark and given to Bernadotte, reigning as Charles XIV. of 
that they almost all do it. There is scarcely a pair of lovers | Sweden. 7 ; 
out, in any really feeling magazine, who can be said to be al- The succession to the Swedish Crown is at present the 
ways on speaking terms. They are forever passing each | source of some disquietade in Scandinavia. King Charles is 
other in the Park with a haughty bow, and turning away | middle-aged man; he has been married since 1850 ; and bis 
sharply and suddenly to conceal their internal anguisb. Love, | only child is the Princess Louise, a girl of nearly seventeen. 
in fact, as it is portrayed in romance, has by no means an |The chance of a male beir seems very slight indeed, and as 
easy time of it. And, as women are bound, according to all|the Salic law is recognised in the Northern kingdoms, the 
theories of domesticity, to learn to obey their husbands, every in seems likely to pass to collaterals. In case, how- 
novelist has plenty of labour cat out for him in contriving to | ever, of any dispute such as agitated Spain at the time of the 
uce his heroines to a marriageable submissiveness. It is a| Carlist schism, there is another faction ready to take advan- 
high literary tribute to the great social doctrine of the in- | tage of intestine quarrels. Russia is on the watch, and a pre- 
equality of the sexes that novelists refrain, as a rule, from|tender, on whose behalf she might interfere, is living. ang 
making the hero give in. Even authoresses seem to accept| makes no secret of his claim. The heir of the house of Vasa 
with perfect equanimity the idea that taming the male pan-|bolds high rank as an officer in the Austrian army, and on 
ther is out of the question. At the very end he softens down | the accession of King Osear I. to the Swedish throne in = 
a little, sufficiently perhaps to enable him to forgive the ef+| and of the present King in 1859, the Prince of Vasa circul 
rant beauty, and to restore her to his confidence, but the bat- | mong all the European Courts a solemn protest against the 
Ue is almost invariably to the strong, and the prigs beat the| Tight of the Bernadottes. 1t is clear that in the Swedish suc- 
pantheresses in the long run at hauteur. For the natural | cession there is ample material for a European complication 
mate of the pantheress, in modern stories, is of course the | Of the most unpleasant kind, and everything points to the 
prig. Nobody but the prig could be sufficiently irritating, | desirability of having these open —_ definitely settled fa 
cod at the same time sufficlently virtuous, to perform the | the lifetime of the King, and while pacific relations subsist 
does not go upon the monstrous p le of leaving its readers | double task of aggravating the heroine first, and making her | between Sweden and ber neighbours. A rumour which has 
unhappy and dissatisfied at the end, finishes off with matri-| feel her inferiority in temper afterwards. If one was to ju lately been circulated with an appearance of authority, and 
mony ; but the amount of obstacles that have to be overcome |of women by what we read of them in novels, especially in | Which some Prussian papers have shown a singular and sus- 
is generally great. In the orthodox romances of the good old | novels written by their own sex, one could hardly avoid com- | Picious anxiety to contradict, indicates one way in which & 
school the barriers in the way of matrimony were usually of| ing to the conclusion that what al! of them (pantheresses in-| 8ettlement may be arrived at. The only daughter of the 
two sorts. It constantly occurred that the lady did not like | cluded) believe to be the noblest work of heaven, is a good,| Swedish King, the Princess Louise, is to be affianced, it is 
the gentleman, or the gentleman did not like the lady. There | downright, rather stubborn and unbending prig. The task | 83id, to the Crown Prince, Frederic of Denmark, a promising 
was a good deal to be said in favour of this kind of | ot educating the disposition of a girl who is engaged to mar. | Young man of five-and-twenty. If this marriage should ac- 
human and possible misfortune. After all, mutual attachments | ry him is the very occupation one can conceive suited to his| tually come to pass, the fortunate family of Sonderburg- 
are not the universal law, except among Royal princes ard ius. And there is just this amount of truth about the | Gl —s have set foot, at least, on the steps of another 
cesses; and unrequited ion, even if a passing calamity, fiver conception, that in rea! life prigs are much more | European throne. Those who swear by the Almanach de Gotha 
certainly anytbing but unknown. The other sort of - looked up to by the opposite sex than by their own. A mat-| may sneer and say that such an alliance is proper me od be- 
culty was how to deal with stern parents; and novelists, as| rim y inclined prig has always great opportunities. And | tween nus, and that Glucksburgs are not much better 
was their privilege, made heavy play with it during the early | it may be fair and right, in works of fiction, to depict him as| than rnadottes; but there is an important political 
half of the century. For two volumes hardhearted and|the natural master and monerch of the ordinary run of|8ide to the matter, which ought not to be disregarded. 
mothers endeavoured, it may be, to persuade their noble and | heroines. The elective principle has been always more or less recog- 
heroic daughter that she ought to be in love with one equire,| As far as three-volume novels go, the old proverb then | nied in the northern kingdoms, and both the Danish and 
when she was in reality in love with another, course of | seems to be correct which represents the quarrels of lovers as | Swedish = families are conspicuous examples of the faci- 
true love did not run smooth, but it ran very regular, its line| the very food and fuel of love. At any rate they eeem to| lity with which hereditary right bas been set aside when the 
consisting in exclusive devotion to the one man whom British | constitute its chiet charm in the eyes of sentimentalists. But | national interest demanded its suspension. While, therefore, 
parents never could be brought to like. The fashions in fic-| for such @ concurrent mass of authority in its favour, one | 8 We have said, under present conditions the Salic law would 
tion, as in everything else, are changeable, and this fashion | might possibly have questioned whether, as a fact, the testing | €xclude the Princess Louige of Sweden from the succession to 
may be said to be going out. A thoroughly new difficulty has | process on the part of the lady, and the taming process on the | her father’s crown, her m with the Crown Prince of 
come into vogne instead. Stern fathers have ow-| part of the gentleman, would not be fonnd practically insup- | Denmark my greatly alter the aspect of affaire. A vote of 
ing probably to the general progress of domestic a8 well as ble. However, novels, if they are to be written, must| the Swedish Rigsrad and of the Norwegian Storthing would 
political constitutionalism ; and novelists have had to invent| have plots. Distressed heroines are, so Lo speak, a necessity | transfer the right of succession to the Crown Prince on his 
some other terrible reason why no heroine should in| of literature, and prigs are as excellent a means of keeping | ™ , as that of the former did to the Prince of Ponte- 
the first two volumes of the story. One common of|them thoroughly distressed through three volumes a8 any |Corvo in 1810, and on the death of King Charles and King 
filling up the interval seems to be by devoting it to the elabora- | that could be invented. The best worldly advice to be offered to | Christian, the three Scandinavian kingdoms would once more 
tion of the idea of temporary incompatibility of temper. Not] the beginner who wishes to publish a really popular fiction is Fbe united under a single sceptre. It is quite true, as has been 
having any parents to make them miserable, the lovers have | first to catch a thoroughly lovely heroine, and then to keep her | frequently objected, that there is no love lost between the 
to fall back on the device of making themselves distasteful to y in hot water. Mangled feelings are the thing that | Danes and the Swedes, but as much may be said of the Swedes 
one another, They are of couree a fondly attached couple, | sells. The author or authoress need never despair of fame | 8nd Norwegians, who have contrived notwithstanding to pull 
r}who bas his taps of mental misery well turned on, and | together in harness sufficiently well, —- bound together 
stretches at least one female character perpetually on the rack. | by even & laxer bond of union than that which joined Ireland 
It is a proof of fine sensibility to be pleased with such agonies | to Eogland between 1782 and 1800. The Swedes and Nor- 
on paper ; and cross-purposes, misconceptions, tears, and the | Wegians are united because they are alike afraid of Russia,and 
enmities of lovers stir the public’s soul. The pleasure it takes | the same cogent reason would impel the Danes very soon to 
in contemplating the misery of fictitious characters is decid-| Work in harmony with those who are their brethren in race 
edly genuine. mperial Rome enjoyed its dying gladiators, | 80d religion, and whose language and traditions exhibit a close 
ond pious Spain relishes its bullfights. . We are far more ciyi-|®fflnity. Perhaps one of the most desirable results of such a 
lized than either, and copfine ourselves to the Jess brutal | union as we have indicated, would be the cessation of the fool- 
sport of iotesastia cueeeiees te the fictitious cruelties prac- | ish rte cessed tontn eaten de oe 
if ) > dina’ ~ 
ee re ee ee ments of strength. And neither Russia nor Prussia could 
afford to despise such a power. We should hear no more of 
Russian in prey Sweden in the extreme north, 
nor of eo Jutland; and thus, with North 
Germany con: ted on the one side, and a united Scandi- 
navia on the other, we should see Kussia fairly barred out 
from Western Europe, and compelied to turn her Sqppentee 
arms where they may at least open a path for civilization. 
oo which has sympathized with Germany and Italy in 
stro for unity, has no reason to be other than grati- 
fied if the Scandinavian kingdoms should be bound together 
into one powerful ee and the peace of Europe willbe 
the more secured, it is n, the more nationalities become 
united into organized communities seeking no external objects 
and free from intestine divisions. Of course, if the idea of a 
union should be repugnant to either Danes, or Swedes, or Nor- 
we the moral pressure of European opinion ought not 
to be exerted, to bring about a result distasteful to the parties 
immediately concerned. But we have no reason to believe 
that any deep-seated re ance to union exists, and if the 
of the Scandinavian kingdoms desire to be go- 
verned as & age nation, the moral sense of Europe will cer- 
tainly sup em in their endeavours to obtain their wish, 
in opposition to the selfish schemes of Russia or of any other 
despotic Power.—London Review. 


—_——_e——_——_ 
RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 
A GLEAM OF SENSE AT LAST. 

The writers on resumption in the newspapers have usually one 
common defect. Like superficial doctors, they mistake the na- 
ture of the malady or the endurance of the patient for whom 
they prescribe. To avoid this evil Mr. Coe (George 8. Coe, in 


Bingle race does not exist in England, and pay not one 
among the educated classes without Celtic blood in him. 

Talking of education, how is it that generations of the un- 
taught send their descendants down to us with names that to 
the polite eye and ear often appear as vulgar as themselves ? 
Certain names we condemn at once as pie i Very often 
they are stately names that have been a by the spell- 
ing of untaught possessors of them. Thus Taillefer reappears 
as Tulliver, De Champ as Shands, Theobald as Tippie, and 
Bellechere as Belcher, though that last name, | e way, 
suggests the image ofa scholar and agentleman. Of the same 
family of Molineux, the educated line retains the spelling of 
its name; the uneducated sinks into Mulnicks and Mallins. 
But Mullins may also be a version of Desmoulins. The Tu- 
pignys may keep their name, if they stick to their books and 
fight through generations for the accuracy of its spelling. If 
they don’t, their fate is to become Twopennies. A sh re- 
gister in Suffolk shows the origin of the Griggs’s. They were 
Greygeese—from Greygoose, to Griggus, to Griggs, through 
many generations; but the uneducated do not trouble to go 
back to their remote beginnings, and could not always if th 
would. There is an old word for “ beginning”—or ward | 
occurred in the phrase for beginning and end, “ ord end 
end.” That has become “odds and ends,” which is exactly 
what this paper has become. And so ’tis the reverse of odd 
that it ends here. 









































































































LOVERS’ QUARRELS. 


Anybody who formed his notion of modern English life 
from what he reads of it in novels would be very much struck 
with the endless difficulties there seem to be in the way of 

tting married. Considering the number of people in - 
fand who are married every year with comparatively litte 
pa oe a, —_ heroes open —. — . to 
undergo in works of fiction appears y out o \- 
ing wih what happens in the dull prosaic world. It is (= A 
that the third volume, in every well-conducted novel which 


but one has a temper which has to be conquered by the 
before the marriage-day, Either the hero is unjust, or the 
heroine is hasty; and after a growing coolness the gentleman 
hands the lady back her letters and the lock of ber bair, and 
all is on the verge of being over between them. At this period 
of time the lady's father usually dies, leaving her in compara- 
tive poverty, as it is a well-known thing ever since the intro- 
duction of Joint Stock Companies that all elderly gentlemen 
with lentes daughters enne heavily in private,and die 
just as their fi ial embarr ts arrive at a climax. The 
crushed and bumbled beauty makes preparations for earning 
her money as a goveruess. Now that Augustus has given her 
back ber letters, she has nobody to love, and only curate 
of the neighbouring parish to propose to her. She dies in NORTHERN EUROPE, 
black, has a dangerous brain fever, and may be seen going ‘ 

about Russell or Tavistock Square with a roll of music in her =. a ae 


hand. At this conjuncture the third volume begins, and Au-| The progress of Russia on her western frontiers is a 
po comes across her at the house of a common friend. She | source of danger to European security which is less attended 

now no longer the bright, impetuous, gushing, thoughtless | to just at present than it used to be, but which can never be 
being that she was. She never is unkind or cold to anybody, | absent very long from the calculations of statesmen. It was 
and has got no more temper left. One happy morning she is| in the main a wholesome dread of the growth of Russian ter- 
surpr crying in the parlour, unconscious of a step upon the ritory and power that caused the most unsentimental of poli- 
stairs, and Augustus returns to bis allegiance just in time to be | ticians to lament the fall of Poland and to exult in the rise 
once more a devoted lover, a happy busband, and the father | of the North-German Federation. It may be accepted indeed 
of two lovely children ; and never, never again does coldness|as an established principle in European polities that every 
or restraint or irritability eome between him and the wife of| augmentation in cohesion and strength of the nationalities 
his choice. Ia a very wlerable novel which has been lately | which lie upon the Russian border is an addition to the de- 
published the heroine has a device for alienating her lover, | fence of public liberty and security. Hitherto no nationality 
Cartes the requisite number of pages, which strikes one as sin-| has been more imperilled by the Russian spirit of aggrandise- 
gularly ingenious. Knowing his dislike to subjects, | ment than the Scandinavian people, for the tide of empire and 
she will keep on talking of ghosts and of mu . The more| conquest has long since taraed, and the dim traditions of 


she gives him, the more she insists on d it, an |}. 
ike of ghost-conversation half convinces her at he 4 Einaiee We tmicke teams tod ermumneateeiee 


lory. We include Danes and Norwegians as well as 
have committed a murder that bas occurred in the neighbour- Sueden, components of the Svesdianvion Sedenaie. and 
hood. Even a trodden worm will turn, and the hero, on dis- | statesmen keeping in view the dangers which all three 
covering her unjust ee restores her her liberty and ges ples have to fear on the side of Russia have long jndged an 
abroad—only to come back again when sorrow has cured her | intimate union, under the same executive Government, a po 
of her petulance, and when she has lost her interest in ghost-| litical necessity that cannot be safely deferred. Unfortunately 
stories. Humbled by misfortune, and convinced that her sus- the seme sectional differences which prevent, or have 4 


icions are ridiculous, the heroine never, we ma - i 
pi iapaeeum.’ > * y presume, al-| vented, the perfect cohesion of England, Scotland, and 


‘ land as the United Kingdom have marred the fair prospect of 
It is to be observed that during all these en ents, | “strength in unity” ey naturally opens to the Seandina- 
which take the form in the literary world of a pitched battle, | vian peoples. It is true that Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
the lady by no means bas it her own way. She is employed | are strongly bound together by the powerful ties of a common 
on her lover's character; but he is, on the other hand, work- in and a common creed, ¢nd that the [rish difficulty finds 
ing away at hers. The great thing that be bas to do is to| no le itimate parallel in Scandinavis. But the historical and 
tame ye In real life the process of a is generally sup-| traditional feuds which so unfortunately interfered with the|® pamphlet entitled, “ The Nataral Road to Specie Payments”) 
pened » b Gums yd messing? Bat in the correct modera | fusion of England and Scotland whea the crowns were » | goes elaborately into the investigation of the nature of currency 
— it is always done belore. As a matter of sound pru-| and which were hardly overcome at the date’of the legislative general, and proposes the three following questi Wha: 
nobody can doubt that, if a heroine of the beautiful uviou, may be matched wiih some precision in the history of ie ae oe ing 4 = rte 
pantheress order will submit to stand still and be tamed, ante-| the Northera peoples. Denmark, the most southern of the | Currency? What are ite functions? How far have we departed 
nuptial gry would be very wise custom, for the simple | three kingdoms, although the smallest, was the most advanced | from y rectitude, and how shall we return? “ All true 
— —_s a Rarey fails, as a Inst resource | ia civilization and military force ; at the end of the fourteenth | currency,” he says ‘‘is in the nature of bills of exchange. 
}- may os to —' t ee passes to the altar; | century it was ruled by princes of the house of Skiold, one of These are legitimate only when drawn against products of imdus- 
— Aya e — 2, a nhs itshould te, We do not} whom succeeded in uniting Sweden and Norway under his try, which they t and convey through the channels of 
cyt now w at Lg Pag be the most sevtimental circles, | seeptre by the famous Convention of Kulmar. Fifty years | commerce and Gee, abd of which they are the title deeds, \As 
nh e den pang ere is not probably much pan- | later, the rvyal line lecame extine!, and the house of Oiden-| such they can never be in excess of the public want, because 
theress-taming done during an engagement, The taming is burg—wh'ch expired with the death of Frederick VII in! their amount is the measure of the property of the pw ss- 
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$ ae ie a nee ee 
ing into trade and commerce. The more there is of such cur-| It is very essential to moke up our miods which of these two 
rency, the greater is the evidence of prosperity. The legitimate | assumptions is the correct one. I confess I have myself no doubt 
office of currency is simply to facilitate exchange and distribu-| whatever about the matter. It is impossible to read Mr. Seward's 
tion, and the genuineness of all forms of paper promises, used ; dispatch of Aug. 27, 1866, to Lord Stanley (Parliamentary Paper, 
as eurrency, may be tested by this one standard, that they | North America, No. 1) without seeing at once that the question of 
represent and transfer some specific property, resolvable into | the recoguition of the beiligerent rights of the South by Great 
money in the commerce of the world, and pledged jor their re-| Britain is the fandamental and primary grievance complained of, 
demption.” and that all the rest are regarded as mere sulordinate and acces- 

Paseing from bis analysis of the nature of currency, he applies | sory matters. Speaking of the Alabama and other vessels, Mr. 
his principles » ~—_ —, and says, very truly, that oe true | Seward says: 

ank or banker in respect t t i 

= o ban bo ce te — Leedte Geral idlag teth “ Without descending on this occasion so far as to insist, as we 
bills or notes a8 represent products of industry moving toward bave always insisted, that there was a deficiency of energy in 
the places of consumption, issuing in exchange for them bis own the respect adverted to, you ma remind Lord Stanley that in 
bills in sums as required for public convenience, but equal in ag- the view which we have taken of the subject the misconduct of 
gregate amount ; so that the proceeds of the one may redeem |e aggressor was a direct and legitimate fruit of the prema- 
the other.” ture and injurious proclamation of belligerency against which 

Having thus cleared the way, Mr. Coe approaches the|¥® bad protested, and that the failure of Her Majesty’s Go- 
main difficulty of this part of his subject, and applies his doc- | V€f™ment to prevent or counteract the aggression of Britieh 
trine to the greenback currency. His main argument is as fol- | jects was equally traceable to the same unfortunate cause. 


lows : It is plain from this passage that Mr. Seward regards the ques- 
A treasury note differs from a legitimate bank note ora note| tion “whether there was a deficiency of energy” in respect to 
of commerce, in this important particular, that havirg been given | the measure taken to stop these veerels as a wholly secondary 
= “ailcdl Ube tee rep ~ 4 matter ; that the main ground on which he takes his stand is the 
> ent 12 | primary and principal wrong consisting in the recognition of 
commerce or trade, nothing passing to secure its redemption. It 
was simply ° - the evi rr of want, not of —_— f of 4 an rights, SS FOS SE Say aS 
absense, not of the presence o' eem| wer. To give su . . 
promises the form of money, was sim ae create ot tha “Str Seward, at the close of his dispatch of January 12, 1867, 
by worte = — — the epee < the na-| Says: 
on. without the restraints which the necessities of pre-| “The United States would expect to refer the whole con- 
poner = apm yy en ee of) troversy just as it is found in the correspondence which has 
prem am hy Bye ge Ty. necemnsy aow to toques taken place between the two Governments, with such fur- 











































































ance in the United States was mainly a local insurrection. It 
wanted the name of war to enable it to be a civil war, (mark the 
words,) and to live endowed as such with maritime and other bel- 
ligerent rights. Without that authorized name it might die and 
was expected not to live and be a flagrant civil war, but to per. 
ish a mere insurrection, It was thrrefore not without lawfal and 
wise design that the President dec’ined to confer upon the insur- 
rection the p t ba name of civil war to the udice 
of the natioa whose y was ia his hands. What the Presi- 
dent thus wisely and humanely declined to do the Queen of 
Great Britain too promptly K wey She baptised the 
lave insurrection within the United States a civil war; and 
thus, so far as the British nation and its influence could go, gave 
it a name to live and flourish and triumph over the American 
Union.” 

This is Mr. Seward’s statement of the case in 1867. He says 
that but for the English proclamation on neutrality there would 
never have been civil war ia the United States; that it was Eng- 
land who gave it the name of war; and that but for our “ inter- 
vention” it would bave been a mere domestic insurrection, with 
which the world would have nothing to do. Now, let us see what 
was the language of the writer of these despatches in 1861, at the 
time when very events were in progress, On May 4, 1861 
—i. ¢., nine days before the English pomenien of neutrality 
was put forth—Mr. Seward writes to Mr, Daytoh, the American 
Minister in Paris : 

“ The insurgents have instituted revolution with open, flagrant, 
deadly war to compel the United States to acquiesce iu the dis- 
memberment of the Union. The United States have accepted this 
civil war as an inevitable necessity.” 


This paper is a record laid on the table of Congress, circulat- 






































































































° . ‘4 | ed through the world, and yet the man who wrote it now says 
whether or not this was unavoidable as an ient of war, | ‘ber evidence and arguments es either party may desire, with-| that on May 18, 1861, “the disturbance in the United States 
My purpose is simply to present the essential difference be-|0ut imporing restrictions, condit or limitat upon the | was merely a local insurrection ;” that ‘it wanted the name of 
tween the public debt, as thus used, and the true currency of com- = and without waiving any principle or argument on either war to enable it to be a civil wer and live :” that “ without that 
merce. = side.” : 


Suspension of specie payment was the inevitable conseqnence 
of thus injecting foto teas an element not the gro#th of its na-| But what is “ the whole controversy?” That is just the, ques- 
tural operations. Every dollar issued was a step trom specie value. | tiop. If the recognition of belligerent rights is not part of the 
It expressed the absence of any present equivalent for its redemp- | controversy, cadit questio, But if, on the other band, it is in the 
tion, and therefore lacked the indispensabl lal property | view of the American Government the principal part of the con- 
of currency. ’ troversy, bow can it be contended that they do not demand 

The note circulation of the National banks is next subjected | that this question is to form part of the arbitration? It is 
to examination, and our author shows us that it partakes of the obvious that, baving regard to the ground on which 
radical defects of the greenback ; that it has not been as yet . Seward puts the whole claim for indemnity, the very 
tested and purificd by any form of redemption whatever; that| first point the arbitrator would be called on to decide 
the notes were emitted in exchange for the public debt; that| would be whether the recognilion of belligerent rights, which 
they have, in a gr@at measure, again been given by the banks in| is made the fundamental basis of the alex was or was not 
exchange for the same debt, or upon fixed property not resolva- | justifiable. 
ble into money, or upon commercial products at currency prices} 1 therefore dismiss as wholly untenable the hypothesis that the 
—not the equivalent of coin ; and he calls attention to the cir-] American Government have not, in fact, demanded that the 
cumstance that the financial situation is the more complicated by | conduct of England in the recognition of the belligerent rights 
the fact that all these notes are endorsed by the Government, | of the South shall be made & subject of arbitration, Indeed, 
which would be, therefore, as liable for them in coia aa for its} cannot understand bow any one who has read the recent 
own notes, correspondence can come to any other conclusion than that 

We have given briefly the substance of Mr. Coe’s answer| it is the only question which they really care to raise at all. 
to the twe first questions he proposed to himself. There re-| But then there still remains the question, is this demand of the 
mains the third and most important of all: the folating out | American Government one which ought to bave been conceded ? 
of a remedy for the evils brought to light, his remedy, | And here I regret to find myself as directly at issue in point of 
80 far as it is developed in the pages before us, consists of two| opinion with Lord Hobart as I am on the other part of the ques- 
things; firet, the legalizing of gold contracts, and secondly, | tion in respect of matters of fact. It is said sometimes, with a 
the withdrawal of ail greeobacks from circulation by faunding|false appearance of plansibility, that the more right 
them into bonds. He introduces the discussion of there remedies} you are the more you ought to be willing to 
as follows : consent to arbitration. This is a mere sophism. There 

The method generally proposed for resumption of specie -| are many questions which a man or a nation that is perfeotly, 
men’s conaiats fa a z val withdrawal of the legal tender oie: clearly in the right, ought not to submit to arbitration. Sup- 
rency. This is undoubtedly true, but it will better proceed as a| pose we were asked by the American Government to submit to 
iar sortabaly, 00s stage in the progress foward resterstion, but | aureties the question of the right of the Brits Crows to 

. n ’ i 
not the first one, Does the withdrawal of a portion of this cur- Canada, os Jamaica, ot Ireland. ; culd any cane Minister as 
rency change the essential character of the rest? However much | 8° to the demand? Or would it be any argument in favour of 
reduced in quantity, is it not still irredeemable? Moreover, it is submitting to tuch an arbitration that the decision mast be in our 
now the only legal snstyument of trade. How canit be withdrawn |favour? The real truth is that the rale of common sense and 
without producing inextricable covfusion, unless another and a| common practice is exactly the opposite. Just mea are williog 
better ene be substituted, upon which trade can safely rest? As|to refer to arbitration questions upon which other persons may 
gradually, and even before one structure is removed, must another | entertain a reasonable doubt, but not those upon which there 


commenced. j = 
ow my eugzestion, a8 8 fitet step toward vesumetion, 1s cim- can be no doubt at all. I will just put this test question—If 


- America, or any foreign Government, were to demand that we 
eat ea ane aot that Rencefoth lt traiaactce® /suoald submit to arbitration this question, Is Hngland en 
equivalent. Banks in the comment cities would immediately | titled to exercise the rights of an independent nation?” is there 
adapt themselves to the new condition, by conducting their busi- | &®y man who will say that the Eoglish Goverument should as 
ness in the two kinds, naturally accumulating coin as it returns | sent to such a reference because it is probable or even certain that 
gradually into use, and a ones their expedients of deposits, | we should succeed upon this issue? 

checks, clearing, loans and discounts to each kind respectively,| Now, the particular case of the Alabama, and it may be of 
thereby at once creating a new curr, of commercial equiva: | other vessels, I think, and I have always thought, is one which 
lents within the present one of public debt. The banking sys-| ,,; ~w feisty » : ; 

tem, being now based entirely upon the legal tender currence might be very fairly made the subject of arbitration. I have my 
would then of necessity pr y seoubetioute for it the solid found own strong opinion that no impartial tribunal could pronounce 
ation of jal eq Fralent To this work every sound in-| i2 favour of the American claims of indemnity, But I can con- 
stitution would at once address itself, and thus assist the general ceive persoas entertaining a very reasonable doubt on the tro 


authorized name it might die, and was not expected to live and 
be a flagrant civil war,” and that “the President declined to 
confer upon the insurrection the pregnant baptismal name of 
civil war, to the prejudice of the nation whose destiny was in 
his bands,” but that this was done by the “Queen of England, 
who baptized the slave insurrection withiu the United States a 
civil war.” 

Will any man who reads the dispatch of May 4, 1861, deny, if 
the “} insarrection” wanted the “name of war to enable it 
to be a civil war,” that, long before the ‘Queen of Great Bri- 
tain too promptly performed the office,” the “ pregnant baptismal 
name” of “ open, flagrant, deadly war” had been bestowed upon 
it by Mr. Seward, who now charges against England asa wrong 
for which he demands reparation, the very act which he himse f 
had performed nine days before? On May 4, Mr. Seward writes 
officially, — The United States have accepted this civil war as 
an inevitable necessity.” But for the Qucen of Great Britain 
to affirm, on May 13, that a civil war had been accepted by the 
United States is a wrong, forsooth, for which Eoglaad is to pay 
an indemnity! 

I might multiply similar Roo’ to any extent, but I will 
only take one more, whicb, | think, will put the matter in as 
clear adight as any other, Every one js acquainted with the con- 
clasive argument derived from the blockade proclaimed by the 
President in April, 1861. Mr. Seward has spent half his time 
and exhausted all his ingennity in an attempt to escape from the 
consequences of this first capital blunder of his administration. 
In spite of the solemn decision of the Supreme Court on the 
peint, it now suits him to declare that at the time these pro- 
clamations were irsued they were not acts of war, but simply acts 
of domestic authority in closing the ports. He writes in his dis- 
patch of the izth of January, 1867. 


“The disturbance being at the time referred to officially and 
legally held by the Government of the United States to bea 
local insurrection, this Government had a right to close the ports 
ip the States within the ecene of insurrection by municipal Jaw, 
and to forbid strangers from ail intercourse therewith, and to use 
the arnfed and naval forces for that purpose. A blockade was 
legitimately declared to that end: and until the state of civil war 
should actually bave developed, the existence of a blockade would 
have conferred no belligerent rights on the iusurgeute.” 


All this I need hardly say is mre nonsense. A blockade 
which confers a right to seize neutral vessele on the bigh seas, 
cannot be “ je@timately declared to the end” of closing ports by 
municipal jaw. It is hardly necessary to point out the absurdity 
of asserting that the “ blockade would bave conferred no belli- 
gerent rights on the insurgents until the state of civil war should 
actually have developed,” the fact being that uatil a war of some 
kind bad developed there could have been no right to declare a 
blockade at all. But it is less requisite to insist on this because, 
as we have already seen, Mr. Seward eays on May 4, that ‘* open 














progress,”” points which might fairly be raised, viz: 1, whether the Englich ——, ee i ne a —_ ee = ~ 
In accordance with a part of Mr. Coe’s plan, the d Government took proper precautions and exhibited adequate | a¢mission 4 te, at least, the proelama , - 
law has been pr and will, we idiove te end os vigilance : and 2, whetber, if they did not, indemnity was due, | | ferred belligerent rights on the insurgents. There are just the 


sort of absurdities into which a man falls when he forces himself . 
to argue against rearon and common sense. 

Bat let us tarn once more from Mr, Seward, in 1867, when he 
is trying to give bis own colour to the facts, to Mr. Seward, in 
1861, whea he is dealing with the facts themselves, The Span- 
ish Minister, at that time, writes to ask Mr. Seward for some 
explanation of the character of the blockade. Mr, Seward pens 


gress, with the view to authorise and enforce contracts made on | Will not go into any argument upon these points now; I have 
the basis of coin. A copy of this measure has been published, and | dealt with both formerly at great length. T are the points 
when it comes up before the House we shall have some sugges- | Which Lord Stanley has expressed himself willing to refer to ar- 
tions and strictures to make-upon it, As to the other proposi- bitration, and these are the points op which Mr. Seward has re- 
tion to withdraw and cancel government legal tenders, by fand- | fased arbitration, (perbaps he was cou of the weak- 
ing them into bonds as fast as possible, we have frequently ad- | 2° of bis case,) unless the arbitration were, ip fact, to be found- 
vocated that method of reforming our redundant paper currency, | €d on the question whether the recognition of belligerent rights 
earn 





* | was not a pri wrong, from which the rest were ouly deriva- | bis reply on Mey 2—i. ¢. eleven days before the Queen's procla- 
vale Minenclot | Cheoniole yee ve ee tive poet maid re , mation of neutrality. He eays: 
mene vongaion’c ih Saleres gh tas ik 3p Ortega ehwelndng ihe tang of sone note of the, Se ot 


on the subject of the blockade of the — in ceveral of the States» 
ormation : 


THE “ALABAMA” QUESTION HISTORICALLY CON. | ‘in on May 13, 1861, a matter upon which any reasonable per-| | qvem it proper to state for your in 


son can or does entertain the smalle t doubt? It is a ques- 


) SIDERED. tion upon which no statesman, vo jurist, no sane man, I| _, !- That the blockade will be strictly enforced upon the prin- 
i ; may say, in Europe, hes ever enterisined any doubt|Plesrecognized by the law of nations. 
SPECIAL POINTS, VERSUS SPECIAL PLEADINGS. whatever. But let us see how American authority stands 2, That armed vessels of neutral States will have the rigbt to 
To the Editor of the London Times: poe this question. The individual position of Mr. Seward | tet and depart from the interdicted ports. 
th reference to it will be found to be mostsingular. I do| Now, observe, first of all, the blockade was not, as Mr. Seward 


Sm: I have read with much regret the letter addressed to! not know that public attention has been direcied to it yet as 
you by Lord Hobart on the present situation of the controversy | clearly as it deserves to be. In his recent correspondence, Mr. 
with respect to the Alabama claims—first, because I am sorry to | Seward says : 
find myself so widely at variance with a person from whom I en-| ‘‘ A domestic disturbance arose in the country which, althow, 
tertain a sincere respect; and, secondly, because it seems to| it had — an yet was, in fact, only each a sedl- 
we uh last, Bebeste wt bee owe pa nae —s on as is incidental to natural progress ia every 

vernmen on country on 
? And again in the same dispatch : 
« subject where both appear to be entitled to the most cordial) « While as yet the civil war was undeveloped and the insur- 
cuppest, gents were without any organized military force or,a treasury, 
Lord Hobart thinks that Lord Stanley has been wrong in not|and long before they pretended to have a flag or to put either 
consenting to a reference to arbitration on the terms insisted|an armed ship or even a merchant vessel upon the sea, Her 
upon by Mr. Seward. He divides his argument into two bran-| Majesty's Government, acting precipitately, as we bave 
ches, one founded on the hb: that arbitration demand-| always complained, proclaimed the insurgents a belligerent 
ed by Mr. Seward is one Xe « h is to determine Soguetes whe- | Power.” 


ther the Queen's proclamation of neutrality of 13, 1861 i 

. *| And in bis final dispatch of the 12 b of January, 1867, in 
ben Ay Rally entitled bo done = ——_ found S..4 answer to Lord Sranleys argument on this point, Mr. Seward 
the assumption that Mr. Seward does not, in fact, demand that the ~~ 
arbitrator should determine this question. “ Before the Queen's proclamation of neutrality the disturb- 


now prete a muopicipal cloeing of the ports; it was “4 
blockade — the seinsities soonguiesd by the law of nations,” 
and the fundamental priaciple of that law is that no blockade can 
be declared except where a war existe. 

Bat, again, what is the meaning of the words “ neutral States?” 
Mr. Seward writes to the same effect to Lord Lyons on May 9: 
“Is will be seen that there are yet five or eix days for neutrals 
to leave.” 

It is not a little amusing to see how the “‘ neutrals” of the 
“blockade” of 1861 became the “strangers” of the “closing of 
the ports” in 1867. * ° 

I think, after this review of Mr. Seward’s language in 1861 
and in 1867, I am entitled to ask whether the annals of the in- 
tercourse of civilized nations present any example of a similar 
contradiction between the langaage of the same Minister wish 
reference to the same facts at different epochs and for different 


NAC thie leter were not already too long. 1 might point oat the 
Eeligeres rights ith Oh deme 0 tao ont of to Aittome. 
rr. 
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Even Seward bardly pretends that at the time the Alabama 
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pa \cd civil war did not exist, acd t iat the United States had not 
treated the South as belligerents. ‘The “ premature recognition,” 
then, even if it was a sound ground of complaint, could bave 
Nothing in the world to do with the case of the Alabama. 
There is another point which secms to have escaped Mr. Sew- 
ard’s acuteness, If there was no war, there was no right of bel- 
ligerent capture. Consequently, all the American condemaa- 
tions of English vessels for breach of blockade, contraband, <c., 
are illegal; and therefore all these captures must be restored 
with costs and damages, I really hardly know why, on this foot- | 
ing, we should not take Mr. Seward on bis own ground, for 
balance of compensation due would be immensely in our fa- 
. 


vour. 

If the Government of the United States quarrel with us on 
tion of the guition of belligerent rights, it can only 
be because they are determined in any event to quarrel with us, 
I do not belong to the political party of which Lord Stanley is 
an eminent ornament, But on questions where the reputa- 
tion and the safety of the country are involved I can recognize 
no distinction of party. I see in the Government of the Queen no- 
else but the legitimate representative aud guardian of the 
pation. I believe that on this question the Government 
are empbatically in the right. I therefore protest against any- 
pao which may tend to weaken their bands or to impair their 

credit, 





Nothing is more likely than such a course to produee the very 
evils which persons like Lord Hobart desire to avert. It en- 
courages a belief that the opinion of England is distracted, and 
incites the American Government to hope that by persisting in 
such claims ae will ultimately prevail. In offering fair terms 
of accommodation on every point which could be regarded as 
doubtful, and opposing a firm front to unjust and unreasonable 
demands, the Government have done their duty to the nation, 
and I earnestly hope that they will receive the support they are 
entitled to expect from a just and a courageous people. 


Hisroricvs. 
>——- 


MR. THORNTON PRESENTS HIS CREDENTIALS. 
Wasnineoton, Feb. 7th. 


The new British Min‘ster, Mr. Edward Thornton, was intro- 
duced to the President to-day, by the Secretary of State. Mr. 
Thornton was accompanied by Mr. Ford, first Secretary of the 

n, both gentlemen being in full court dress, 
. Thornton, in presenting bis credentials, said : 

Six: I have the honour todeliver into your Excellency’s 
handsa letter addressed to you by her Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
accrediting me as Her Majesty's Minister to your Excellency. I 
have also received Her Majesty’s orders to assure your Excellen- 
cy of her sincere friendship, and of the deep interest she takes 
in the welfare and yd of the nation over which you so 
worthily preside. Her Majesty’s government and the English 
nation are deeply grateful for the warm sympathy shown by the 

ple of the United States on the occasion of the death of my 
mented predecessor. Allow me to assure your Excellency 
that I shall do my best to take his place in their affections and 
to strengthen the relations of cordial friendship which happily 
subsist, and which it is our earnest desire and our duty as 
men to maintain between the two countries. In this pleasing 
task Iam confident that I may count upon the support and as- 
sistance of your Excellency, as well as of the distinguished 
statesmen who compose your Cabinet and the Legislature of the 





The President replied aa follows : 

Mr. Thornton—Your Queen enjoys more than any other sov- 
ereign the respect and sympathy of the American people. The 

of the United States well believe, that she is entirely sin- 
cere in the kindly which, under her command, you have 
delivered to me, and this belief will encourage them to hope for 
as and amicable adjustment. of matters in difference be- 
tween Her Majesty's Government and the Government of the 
United States. 

Your late predecessor, Sir Frederick Bruce, without any dis- 
obedience to instructions or any want of regard to British inter- 
ests, won the respect and esteem of this Government and na- 
tion. Sir Frederick’s sudden death revealed to ourselves the fact 
that the friendship we cherished for him had even acquired the 
intensity of fraternal affection. It will be a pleasing duty for 
me to extend to you the same consideration and confidence 
which he so eminently enjoyed. 

In regard to the political relations of the United States and 
Great Britain, only one thing seems to be necessary, which is 
that the statesmen and people of these two countries may care- 
fully and constantly study to conform their measures to the po 
litical logie which, in every region where the English lan 
is spoken, so distinctly manifests itself in the increasing love of 
constitutional freedom and the rapid march of a common, ir- 
resistible, and indivisible civilization. 

Mr. Charles Dickens visited the President this morning. He 
also visited the Capitol, where he was introduced to numerous 
tenators and Representatives. 
>  -— 

Crioket Notick.—Ata general mee'ing of the Brooklyn 
Willow Cricket Club, the following officers were eleeted for the 
ensuing year :— 


President, H. Sweetland ; Vice-President, H. J, Stevenson; 
Secretary, T. B. Clarkson; Treasurer, T. Groves. Managing 
Committee :—H. Sweetland, J. Oates, W. J. Rollen, C. Lau- 
mann, J. C. Clirebugh. 





T. B. CLankson, Secretary. 


arrest of the ridiculous Train ; of the Liverpool cabmen being 
“on a strike;” and of a recent Birmingham speech by John 
Bright partially sympathizing with the Fenians. The latest 
despatches from Abyssinia represent that the prospects of the 
expedition are now more favourable, the army being well 
supplied, and the advance, under General Napier, having 
reached the neighbourhood of Antolo. 

In France, the famous Press Bill has been nearly a week 
under discussion in the Corps Legislatif. The clause abolish- 
ing the preliminary license to publish was agreed to almost 
unanimously, but the main bill still remains in doubt. The 
Emperor Napoleon is said to have accepted an invitation from 
the Sultan of Turkey to visit Constantinople next summer. 
From Italy we learn that Garibaldi has written a letter to 
Admiral Farragut, in which he congratulates the United 
States on encouraging, by the presence of an American fleet, 
the national aspirations of Italy. There are also strange ru- 
mors from Florence in reference to the sudden departure of 
the Italian fleet for South American waters. 

More fighting is reported in Candia, in which the Cretans 
were successful. A despatch from Lisbon tells of an at- 
tempted assassination of the King and Queen of Portugal, 
while returning from a hunting party; while from Vienna 
we hear that the Pope has signified his willingness to resume 
negotiations with the Imperial government for a revision of 
the Concordat. From Berlin we learn that the bills intro- 
duced by the government granting large indemnities to the 
King of Hanover and the Duke of Nassau, have been passed 
in the Diet, under a threat from Count Bismark, that he would, 
otherwise, dissolve Parliament. 





Signs of National Progress, 


To the great majority of mankind commercial statistics are 
undoubtedly very dry reading; yet, to many, figures from the 
arithmetic are much more convincing and satisfactory than 
the more popular yet delusive “ figures of speech,” and per- 
haps justly so, since the former are more truthful, as well as 
convincing, when carefully and thoughtfully considered. But 
he who would govern a community aright, must study facts 
and figuree more earnestly thun fancies and fictions ; for, after 
all, the nation that would be happy in this world, must first 
be prosperous. In this connexion, it is gratifying to note the 
steady commercial progress of those little isles known as “ The 
United Kingdom of the North,” with which we ought all to be 
familiar, The accumelated wealth, world-wide credit, and 
unequalled commercial enterprise and success of this small 
portion of the earth’s surface, is certainly something marvel- 
lous. And, moreover, in glancing over the financial and com- 
mercial tables of this Nestor of nations, the steady as well as 
rapid growth of its commerce and trade, is what strikes us 
the most forcibly of anything inits record. It is well known 
that the funded debt of Great Britain is large, yet it cannot 
be said to be particularly burdensome. In 1857 this debt 
amounted to £780,119,722, with £27,989,000 unfunded, while 
in 1867 it was only £769,541,004, with £7,956,800 remaining 
unfunded. The interest, or annual tax upon the nation for 
the management and carrying of this large total indebtedness, 
was, however, in 1857, only £28,681,177; while in 1867 this 
tax had been reduced by good management to £26 081,768, (or 
equal, at five dollars to the pound, to $130,508,852). But al- 
though the public debt of Great Britain has been slightly re- 
duced during the past decade, her foreign trade and commerce 
have increased with a rapidity never before equalled. Her to- 
tal imports and exports of merchandise has increased from 
£811,764,507, in 1866,—equal to £11.2.7 per head of her popu- 
lation—to the large total of £534,011 453, in 1866,—or £17.16.10 
per head of her population. 


more natural and powerful element, the ocean. 
total capacity of purely British vessels, sail and steam, which 





In answer to the inquiry of our Correspondent 8. J.C., we 
would state that, efier the Royal Family, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury takes precc dence—followed by the Lord High Chancel- 
Jor and the Archbishops of York, Armagh, and Dublin (by special 
stipulations in the act of Union.) 





Digp.—In this City, on Friday, January 24th, James Pren 
Watertown, aged 48 years, son of the late Judge Prentiss, of Mont. 
pelier, Vt., The remains were taken to Cooperstown, New York. 
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European News 
Our telegraphic news from Europe during the past week 
has been extremely meagre. We hear, it is true, of a terrific 
gale baving prevailed throughout Eogiand, on the 1st instant— 
which would appear to have crossed the Atlantic westward, 


since Newfoundland was visited on the 3rd, in like manner 


tons during the same period. 


proportion. 


“strikes,” and disastrous explosions, of the past few yeare. 





—of comments by the London press upon some of the ridicu- 




































































Still another encouraging symptom is to be found in the 
fact that the domestic exports alone, in 1866, exceeded the 
total foreign and domestic exports of the Usited Kingdom in 
1856 ; being £188,827,785 in the former, against £172 544,154 
for the latter term. This gives but the leading points of Eng- 
land’s great progress and development as a manufacturing 
and commercial nation on land; let us now turn to her still 
In 1856 the 


entered and cleared at the ports of the United Kingdom, was 
only 6,390,715 tons; while in 1866 her tonnage reached 10,- 
692,102 capacity. Again, the total British and foreign tonnage 
increased, during the same period, from 21,589,049 to 81,262,- 
450 tons. The registered tonnage belonging to the United King- 
dom proper has also risen from 4,366 956 tons to 5,779,387 


In mineral wealth the development, too, has been in like 
In 1855 (the latest complete returns that we have 
at hand) the total estimated value of Engiand’s minerals, at 
the place of production, was £29,579,001, and in 1865 the 
value had risen to £40,310,933—notwithstanding the many 


We have quite recently alluded to the very rapid growth in 
the production of Britain's East Indian possessions, particu- 
larly in the very necessary but useful staple, cotton; but 
when we last wrote we were only in possession of the returns 
to 1865. Those for 1866 are even more startling, as we here 
find India carrying off the palm for the greatest supply of the 
raw staple to the mother country, having furnished 615,302,- 
240 Ibe. in a total of 1,377,129,936 Ibs.—the United States 
standiog second on the list, having furnished 520,057,440 Ibe. 
only. Taese are all encouraging signs, and go to prove be- 
yond a doubt that no nation on Earth is either more produc- 
tive, or more prosperous and progressive, than the one com- 


lous suggestions of our New York contemporaries, on the first | posed of those wonderful little islands, krown of old as 


“ Albion of the Seas.” 

It is upnecessary—and perhaps ungenerous, at the present 
time—to draw odious comparisons; but nevertheless certain 
leading features in the above stated facts stand out prominently, 
and visibly, to every intelligent and unbiassed observer on this 
side of the Atlantic, who may candidly givetbem even a casual 
perusa). Firstly, no other nation on earth enjoys, to so great 
an extent, the advantages of credit, and therefore none obtain 
their money, not only for national, but also for commer: ial 
purposes, at so low a rate of interest, as does Great Britain. 
Secondly, no other civilized nation extant has either the 
courage or the commercial capacity to extend legitimate en- 
terprizes to every known part of the habitable globe with the 
promptness, and strength, of Gre&t Britain; and, Thirdly, no 
nation produces the leading staple fabrics for the individual 
use of the human family—be they Hindoo, or Hot- 
tentot, African, or Asiatic—with the same facility and 
cheapness. In these salient points, coupled with 
her just laws, and good government, is to be found the 
secret of Great Britain’s marvellous success as a nation in 
swaying the minds and controlling the affairs of men. And 
what is still better, with this national advancement and pros- 
perity comes a diminution of the burdens resting upon each 
individual subject of Her Majesty. Although the foreign 
trade, internal development, and financial strength of the 
Kingdom has so rapidly increased, the cost of administering 
her sound and righteous government has remained station- 
ary, and, with the natural increase of revenue, has come a cor- 
responding diminution in the individual tax or burden. For 
we find that the receipts at the National Exchequer for 1857 
were £72,334,062, while in 1867, only £69,434,568 was re- 
quired for the management of Great Britain’s national affairs ; 
and, moreover, so nicely adjusted has this great and world- 
wide commercial system become, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been enabled to estimate in advance—in seven 
years out of the ten—within two millions of the required 
sum necessary to defray the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment, and this, too, in the face of a civil cOntention on this 
Weatern Continent never before equalled in the history of ou 


race. In a word, then, if these are not signs of national pro- 
gress and strength, we know not where to look for such 
signs. 





President Johnson and General Grant. 

Rulers of the old world will doubtless view the extraordi- 
nary correspondence which has been brought to light during 
the past few days, between these two high American function- 
aries, as something entirely new and novel in the history of 
government. We have from time to time noticed the pro- 
gress of the triangular quarrel at Washington between 
three codrdinate branches of the government, and according- 
ly have now only to notice the new element of discord that 
has, during the past week, been added to the controversy. It 
was, apparently, not enough that the President, the Congress, 
and the Supreme Court of the nation should be working at 
cross-purposes, but we have now added thereto a fourth pe- 
culiarity in the shape of direct insubordination—the,General 
of the army defying the Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States forces. It matters not how such a state of things has 
been brought about, the fact nevertheless remains that, ac- 
cording to the constitution of the United States, the President 
stands in the capacity of chief, until actually impeached, pro- 
vided the constitution has not duly undergone au amendatory 
process, according to the forms therein prescribed. With the 
merits, or demerits of the quurrel, we, happily, have nothing 
whatever to do; but when we see a General of the second 
rank, disregarding the orders of a General of the first, it shows 
us clearly that we live in revolutionary times, and when a 
spark rightly applied might blow up the whole national 
magazine. But the unblushing boldness with which the var- 
ious contestants play their parts, is what naturally surprises 
all outsiders. The President, Congress, the Supreme Court, 
and the General commanding, all play their game with a des- 
peration which shows too plainly that the stake is a high 
one, and that all parties are becoming the more in earnest as 
the Presidential contest draws nigh. 

The direct issue, as between the President and General 
Grant, would appear to be this: the President, not feeling 
himself strong enough to make an independent appointment 
after displacing Secretary Stanton, appointed the then 
popular General commanding, ad interim ; with an under- 
standing that he (the General), would, in case Congress at- 
tempted to reinstate Secretary Stanton, forestall their action 
by handing over the office sgain into the hands of the Presi- 
dent, in order that he might make another appointment. 
The General does not deny having entered into this agree- 
ment with the President, but claims to have since told Mr. 
Johnson that he had changed his mind. The President denies 
poiot-blenk having had apy such intimation, and insists that 
General Grant is guilty of a breach of faith, in having handed 
over the keys of the War Office to Secretary Stanton 
under the authority of Congressional enactment, in place 
of handing not only said keys, but also his own resigna- 
tion, to the President of the United States, who originally 
appointed him to the position, and who is also his superior 
miltary officer, according to the Constitution. 

President Jobneon, in a letter to General Grant, says: 
“ You had found in our first conference that the President 
was desirous of keeping Mr. Stanton out of office, whether 
sustained in the suspension or not. You knew what reasons 
had induced the President to ask from you a promise. You 
also knew that in case your views of duty did not accord 
witb bis own convictions, it was his purpose to fill your place 
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by another appointment, even ignoring the existence of a 
positive understanding between us.” General Grant, on the 
contrary, replies, explaining in detail his reasons for not 
adhering to his first promise; and finally concludes thus: 
“ And now, Mr. President, when my honour as a soldier and 
integrity as a man have been so violently assailed, pardon me 
for saying that I can but regard this whole matter, from be- 
ginning to end, as an attempt to involve me in the resistance 
of law for which you hesitated to assume the responsibility 
in order thus to destroy my character before the country. I 
am in @ measure confirmed in this conclusion by your recent 
orders directing me to disobey orders from the Secretary of 
War—my superior and your subordinate—without having 
counterman¢ed bis authority.” This, to say the least of it, is 
pretty plain talk for a subordinate officer to indulge in. How- 
ever, since the Republican Convention of this, the Empire 
State, has just nominated him for the Presidency, it is pretty 
clear that that party considers his late course in reference to 
the War Office commendable. But doubtless the end of the 
contest is not yet. 
Congressional Summary. 

In the Senate, on Thursday, the Finance Committee re- 
ported a substitute for Mr, Sherman’s bill. The substitute 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to issue five per cent. 
bonds, principle and interest payable in coin, duc in forty 
years, to an amount sufficient to cover all the Government in- 
debtedness, with the exception of the present five per cent. 
bonds. The new bonds to be known as the “ Consolidated 
Debt Bonds,” and to be exempt from all taxation whatsoever, 
except the income tax. The bill also provides the manner in 
which the new bonds shall be substituted for those now out- 
standing. The Senate also passed Mr. Sumner’s resolution 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to send naval! officers 
to represent this country at the International Maritime Ex- 
position. In the House, the Conference Committee on the 
bill to repeal the tax on cotton reported that they had agreed 
upon a Clause exempting from tax all cotton imported after 
Noy. 1, 1868. After debate, the report was agreed to—yeas, 
104; nays, 43. Mr. Robinson introduced a resolution which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, relative to 
certain American Fenians imprisoned in Ireland, directing 
the President to demand their release, and, in case of refusal, 
authorizing him to seize certain British subjects in this coun- 
try in retaliation. A debate arose,and the resolution was 
modified by striking out that part authorizing reprisals. The 
bill declaring forfeited all public lands heretofore granted to 
Southern railroads, was passed—yeas, 86; nays, 23. The cor- 
respondence between Gen.Grant and the President relative to 
the former’s vacation of the office of Secretary of War ad in- 
terim, was presented to the House by the Speaker in response 
to a resolution calling for the same. After being read it was 
referred to the Committee on Reconstruction. 


—_>—___—_—_ 
CUBRENT TOPICS, 


Kiog Theodorus appears to be going from bad to worse, his 
Kingdom now presenting the phenomenon of a house divided 
against itself. To properly understand the present situation, it 
should be remembered that Abyssinia consists of a number of 
provinces which have always been nearly independent of each 
other, and of these the three principal are Ambara, with Gondar 
for its capital ; Shoa, to the south, with Ankobar for its capital, 
and Tigré, on the north, the province through which the Expedi- 
tion is now advancing, the chief town of which is Adowa. The 


chiefs of both Tigré and Shoa seem to be on our side, and one at| 20™¢ im their respective parts, and the performance as a whole, s0 
least is carrying on a vigorous campaign against the King. But far as the principal artists were concerned, was scarcely amenable 


the enemy against whom he is at present engaged, is the Waags- 
hum Gobazie, chief of Waag and Lasta, a region of lofty moun- 
tains between the British troops and Magdaia. Pressed by seve- 
ral enemies at once, Theodorus is in great straits, and the forces 
acting against him are very formidable. In this plight, accord- 


ing to the reasoning of many, Theodorus ought to be thinking of | that opera the universally known end admired “Trovatore,” 


the liberation of his prisoners. Nothing, however, seems further 
from his mind. The landing of a British army on his coast, and 
the success of the insurgents against his authority, has apparently 
made no diff in bis treatment of these unfortunate people. 
Theodore evidently does not intend, in sporting parlance, to 
“ throw up the sponge” until completely hemmed in, and until 
his last hope of successful resistance has vanished, Under these 





circumstances it becomes the duty of the Commander of the Bri-]}in better voice, that organ displaying all its original 
tish forces, to make his campaign short, sharp and decisive. The| sweetness and his method showing a decided improvement 
chief obstacles in the way of his successful progress, will probably | upon the early days when the “ Trovatore’’ was produced at 
be those which natare interpores. Mountain passes, the want of |the Academy. Miss Phillips gave her well known interpretation 
provisions or water, the heat as the spring advances, and the of Azucena with even more than her wonted fire, achieving in 
rains of a later period, are likely to prove his most formidable the second act heights of dramatic expression rarely, or never, 
enemies. All the arguments, therefore, point to rapid action now attained on the lyric stage. Mme. de la Grange sang with her 
as the only true policy. It is to be hoped that the question 
will be settled by June, when the wet season sets in and 
campaigning in Abyssinia is no longer practicable. Once the 
prisioners are released, or their death avenged, the army has} with the business of the scene. If there is one opera, however, 
nothing left to do but to return home. We allude to this, as| in which this deficiency is less observable than in others, it is 
there are many well-inclined, but illogical enthusiasts, who} “‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” which will be sung to-day at a matinée, and 
are already urging the permanent occupation of Abyssinian ter- | in which Mme. de la Grange’s voice appears to better advantage, 
ritory by the British government. We trust, however, that| We think, than in the “ Trovatore.” <Al‘hough this is the last 
better counsels will prevail. Gréat Britain, like the United | week of the opera at Mr. Pike's ihesise, we are happy to be able 
States, has alr erri pj $0 anmemne : ae 
be md a pom ee poe ini 2 ee yi pany at the Academy in Fourteenth Street next week. Although opera 
cost of her protection. The Mother Country -wante neither Af- 


ghanistan nor Abyssinia, and if her rulers are wise, her troops Will | ip 4 more accessible house, the tide will rpeedily change trom 
not, in the dominions of Theodore, re-epact the foolieh farce of| ebb to flood. 


a Freach occupation of Rome. 
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The third Philharmonic Concert was given at the Academy of 
Masic on Saturday evening, to an immense audience. The first 
part consisted of Sophr’s “ Jessonda’”’ and Schumann's piano 
concerto in A minor, played by Mr. 8. B. Mills and orchestra 

This latter was interpreted in the best style of this society, Mr. 
Mills’ wonderfully facile and polished execution telling with 
great effect In the performance. The concerto, thus illustrated, 
won hearty applause. The feature of the evening, however, was 
the production of Beethoven’s grand Choral Symphony by the 
joint efforts of the Philharmonic and Harmonic Societies. The first 
three movements, for the instrumentsalone, were admirably well 
given. The tremendous allegro, and the delicate scherzo were es- 
pecially good, being quite within the comprehension of ordi 
nary concert-goers. The third movement is more trying and 
essays bolder heights, the harmonies increasing in intricacy until 
they culminate in the massiveness of the choral. The vocal part 
of the performance was by no means equal to the instrumental 
portion. Although alluring promises had been held out in the 
preliminary its, we regret to say they proved to have 
been made to the ear only to be broken to the hope. Instead of the 
250 voices promised there were only 150 actually present, and these 
were quite incapable of producing the massive'effects intended by 
the composer. The quartette, composed of Mrs. Smith of Boston, 
Miss Mayer, Mr. Hill and Mr. Duschnitz, was only tolerable. 
It was a mistake on the part of the Society to undertake a work 
of such pretensions with such inefficient material. - The tremen- 
dous strain upon the singers’ powers which the proper interpre- 
tation of this colossal composition imposes, can only be success- 
fully encountered by those possessing the greatest natural 
gifte combined with the highest artistic culture. It is folly, 
therefore, to expose mediocre, but willing, singers to the un- 
friendly criticism to which their false position compels them to 
submit. We approve the energetic and progressive spirit mani- 
fested by the present management in the production of this stu- 
pendous orchestral work, and we regret that the power of per- 
formance was not present, in this case, to fully realize the 
conception, It will be best, perhaps, for the Society to confine 
itself in the future to the interpretation of such compositions as 
require no, or only very slight, vocal assistance. It is not possi- 
ble for the Boclety to regulate the training, or insist on the 
proficiency, of vocal associations; and to unite in a joint per. 
tormance is, in a measure, to take upon its own shoulders the 
latter’s shortcomings. This was seen on Saturday evening. 
Although that portion of the choral, the interpretation of which 
fell to the share of the Bociety, was almost faultlessly given, the 
deficiencies of the vocal assistants threw the wet blanket of 
failure over the entire performance. The fourth concert will 
take place on March 7, when we trust to see a return to the pro- 
gramme fo familiar orchestral works. 

Another crowded house greeted the artists of Mr. Strakosch’s 
troupe at Pike’s opera house at the last Saturday matinée. On 
these pleasant occasions the ladies of the west-side appear to the 
best advantage, and transform this beautiful theatre into a very 
parterre of human flowers. The opera, “ Martha,” was sung in 
the same admirable style as on the preceding Monday. Signor 
Brignoli was again in good voice and delivered his ‘‘M’appari” with 
imtense expression and great tenderness of feeling. Miss Philips 
and Miss McCulloch were quite up to their own high standard, 
The latter is a pupil of Signor Torriani, and we are glad to see, 
gives in every personation evidences of close study and constant 
progress. Her voice is singularly pure and her intonation generally 
true, but she lacks warmth of mannerand dramatic fervor. These 
are deficiencies, however, which a longer experience on the stage 
will doubtless render less and less ‘apparent. On Monday Dont- 
zetti’s ever-welcome “ von Pasquale’’ was sung to arather scanty 
house. Miss Phillips was everyway acceptable as Norina, gra- 
tifying tbe audience by a mugtcal bonne bouche ‘‘ not nominated in 
the bond’’—the introduction at the end of the third act of Ardit- 
ti’s well-worn “Il Bacio’, which caught new beauty from her 
facile vocalization. Signori Brignoli and Susioi were'perfectly at 


acquired a brilliant reputation on this side the "water, gave an 
“ Historical Soirée of Classical and Modern Piano Music,” at 
Steinway Hall, on Thursday evening, at which she was the only 
performer. The selections were made from Beethoven, Handel, 
Bach, Cl » Beh » Chopin, and Listz, Schumann's 
* Carnival” and Handel’s “ Aria with variations in D minor’ 
were executed most creditably. Miss Topp, while a perfect mas 

ter of all technical difficulties of expression, seems to lack that 
ideal power and fine sensibility which alone raises the performer 
to a level with the genius of the old masters. The Soirée, in point 
of attendance, was a success, 








Drama. 


Miss Maggie Mitchell is playing “ Fanchon” at the Olympic 
theatre. This announcement may not seem startling in iteelf; 
yet when taken in connection with the fact that Miss Mitchell 
has been playing “ Fanchon ”’ for the last six years, and with the 
additional fact that ‘“‘Fanchon,”’ though a passable domestic 
drama, is in no wise better than, or different from, many other 
domestic dramas that hold the stage, we think the entrance of 
Miss Mitchell upon a new metropolitan engagement may be fair- 
ly chronicled as a noteworthy event. If called upon to give an 
explanation of this extraordinary success of a very ordinary play, 
we are of course compelled to turn to its interpretation bya lady 
of very limited histrionic attainments. The secret of the suc 
cess of this interpretation may be found, we think, in its cleverly 
assumed air of naturalness which Miss Mitchell succeeds in 
throwing over the personation. That it is natural, in one sense, 
there cannot be a doubt, as Miss Mitchell has played the part so 
often that it must long since have become “second nature” to 
assume the character. Weak indeed must be the imitative pow- 
ers of an artist who could not, after so long an experience in one 
part, make herself, so to speak, thoroughly at home in that part, 
and be able to reproduce it truthfally in all its details. But Miss 
Mitchell's “ Fanchon”’ has always been popular, so that she must 
from the very first have been able so to present it as to please 
the popular taste and appeal successfully to the popular sense of 
the pathetic. Were not comparisons * odorous,” we should feel 
inclined to ascribe Miss Mitchell’s popularity to the possession, 
in a different degree, of the same qualities which charm the au- 
diences of the faseinating Lotta. Neither of these ladies can lay 
the slightest claim to great natural abilities, or high artistic cul- 
ture, but they have succeeded in bringing to the interpretation 
ofa certain limited line of characters, precisely those qualities 
which tend to illustrate those characters in the manner 
which most nearly app h the popul ideal, Of 
eourse it is not necessary to repeat here that this ideal is 
not the best, or that this very approximation argues characteris- 
tics in the artist which recessarily exclude her from the loftiest 
walks of the profession. Whatever the popular ideal of “ Fan- 
chon” may be, Miss Mitchell seems to meet and realize it. Her 
vivacity and her affected youthfulness seem to appeal to springs 
in the popular nature to which that nature cannot but respond. 
Whether Miss Mitchell is or is not a good actress, she certainly 
forces her audi to that lusion, while they are under thé 
influence of her personations, which is all that the most gifted 
mimic of them all can accomplish, It will give those of our read- 
ers who admire Miss Mitchell, pleasure to know that she is well 
supported by the stock company of the Olympic, which embraces 
several of the best comedians at present cn the local stage. Mr. 
Collier, who is not of the “ stock,” however, plays his usual part 
of Landry. Mr. Davidge makes an excellent Father Barbeaud, 
and Mr. Marlow a capital idiot brother, while Mrs, Hind wassim- 
ple and effective as Old Fadet, Fanchon’s grandmother ‘“ Fan- 
chon” is placed upon the stage with the accuracy of detail and 
appropriateness of scenic effect, for which the new management 
is already famed. The different artists were on Monday night 
warmly applauded, and recalled at the end of the first, third and 
fifth acts. 

The farewe!l Readings of Mr. Charles Dickens in this city will 
be given on the 13th, 14th, 16th, 17th and 20th of April, shortly 
afier which he will sail for England, Mr. Dickens bas this week 
read in Washington to large and delighted audiences. In Mr, 
Charles Eytinge, the public was called on Monday evening to 

1 at Steinway Hall, anew Reader. This geatleman has 
already achieved a considerable reputation in private, and the 
success that attended bis first Reading, leads us to anticipate that 
the favourable verdict of his friends will be speedily ratified by 
the public to whom he bas appealed, and who is the artist’s best 
and most generous patron. Mr, Paul F. Nicholson, the very able 
dramatic critic of the World, the birth of whose Season we had oc- 
casion, not long since, to chronicle, has now retired from the 
editorial staff of thatjournal to devote himself uninterruptedly to 
the publiestion of another dramatic and musical serial to be enti- 
tled, Town and Country. Mr. Nicholson is said to have engaged a 
competent corps of artists, which, together with his own acknow- 
ledged ability, will ensure the production of a first-class journal. 
At the New York theatre Mr, Daly's “ Pickwick Papers” still 
holds the stage to the nightly merriment of large numbers of 
“unthinking” play-goers. Mr. Obandos Fulton, one of our 
rising local dramatists, whose “ Nobody’s Daughter” has been 
most success revived at Banvard’s Museum, has written a 
new play ealled “‘ Jenny Wren; or, the Little Dolls-Dressmaker,” 
which will be produced at an early day at ibis theatre, with Miss 
Alice Kingsbury in the leading part. It is founded on the well- 
known incidents of “Our Matnal Friend,’ which introduce the 

question. Mr. Jas. E. Murdoch, the well-known 
actor, will commence a ccrics of in New York and 
Brooklyn at Steinway Hall, ou Monday evening next.’ The en- 














to the canons of criticism. On Wednesday Mme. De La Grange 
interpreted the grand role of Norma, end on Thursday that of 
Leonora in “ Trovatore.” The performance on the latter occasion 
proved to be the “event” thus far of Mr. Strakosch’s season. 
The announcement that Mme. de La Grange and Signor Brignoli 
would appear for the first and only time in the same opera, and 





drew together the largest number of people that has yet gathered 
within the walls of the new theatre—the receipts, we are told, 
even exceeding those of the opening night. The other charac, 
ters were ably supported by Miss Phillips and Signori Orlandini 
and Colletti. There were several recalls and the audience insisted 
on hearing the music of the Tower scene a second time, which 
was given with a power as well as & delicacy quite electrical. 
We have never heard the hand and popular tenor 





usual success over all technical difficulties, but her voice, we 
think, was not so clear and ringing as usual—a short coming 
which msy probably be laid to the account of the weather. This| tertainment on that occasion will consist of selections from Shak- 


Dickens, John Taylor and Tennyson. 
fine singer is not a good actress, although she gets on smoothly qgette, oe ky ; 
will doubtless ensure him a house. 





Facts and HFancies. 
Anson Herrick, editor and of the N. Y. 
‘Alaa Giad on the Oth nat. st his in Lexington ave- 





this city, after an illness of « few days only.— 

The ptian’ corps of the Britich «xpedition to Abyssinia 
has, in accordance with Lord 5 swiey'’s request, been 
has not been thus far this season » “winning card,” we cannot| poosijed by the Pasha __- (amartine serious! y 


doubt that, with such artiste as Lagronge, Phillips and Brignoli, 





Miss Alida Topp, the young Germen pianist, who hag already 
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of Mile. Lucca. A mysterious disease ha® 
suddenly appeared in the prisons of Rome, which causes an 
extraordinary mortality among the young and healthy pri- 
soners, “We see,” said Swift, in one of his most sar- 
castie moods, “ what God thinks of riches by the people he 
gives them to.” —aA new oratorio, “ Ruth.” by Mr. 
Tolburst, is about to be produced in London.—The Avenir 
National says that it has received from a correspondent in 
Algeria most affecting accounts of the progress of the famine 
in that country. The dead, it says, are so numerous, that 
they are thrown into trenches as on the day after a battle. 
—The marriage of the Grand Duke of Tuscany with 
Princess Alice of Parma, was celebrated on the 11th ult., in 
the chapel of Frodsdort. The ceremony was performed by 
the Apostolic Nuncio at the Court of Vienna.—— The 
total of new books and new editions published in England in 
1866 was 4,204 ; in 1867 there would appear to be some - 
decrease, the figures being 4144. A spectacle which 
draws a crowd daily to the Tuileries gardens, is that of a lady 
who, in her daily walk, attracts round her flights of the wild 
pigeons who lodge in the old trees, and scores of sparrows 
and other birds, who perch on her shoulder, and even have 
the audacity to peck at her mouth_——The Pope has this 
ear sent to the Queen of Spain the golden rose, which he 
lessed, as usual, at the mass, on Twelfth — 
The division ot the profits of the Theatre Francais at the end 
of 1867,is said to have represented a larger figure than on any 
previous occasion, every societaire having taken for his share 
0008. —Lord Bloomfield, British ambassador at Vi- 
enna, has left Austria for Italy. The object of his lordship’s 
journey, it is said, is “ to inquire into the political condition 
of that country.” On January 1, al] Germany, including 
the North, South, and Austria, adopted the groschen — 
for letters under half-an-ounce in weight. A groscher is 
about equal to a penny farthing sterling. Baron Tri- 
queti has just completed the first portion of the series of in- 
laid marble tableaux for the decoration of the interior walls 
of the Albert Memorial Chapel at Windsor Castle, and they 
have been erected in the places assigned to them within the 
chapel under the baron’s personal supervision. A very 
important expedition js about to take place, under the auspi- 
ces of the Otago Government. It has at length been deter- 
mined that a settlement should be planted on the west coast 
of the province, and something be done to connect it with the 
eastern settled districts of New Zealand. —M. Berryer, 
the father of the French bar, has just entered his 79th year. 
—uch was the slackness of trade and the consequent 
want of employment in Paris during the past —_ no 
fewer than 8,000 families were unable to pay their rent.-—— 
Since the first day of the year, the public in Paris and else- 
where in France, have been allowed to prepay telegraphic de- 
spatehes by means of stamps. Al! that are not presented at 
the office can be thrown into the boxes.—————At a hunting 
party which recently took place at Barley, and in which 
Count Bismark made bis appearance, the Federal Chancellor 
killed 156 hares with bis own band. His shot was unusual'y 
certain, and his bullets hit the flying e, though he had 
but seldom taken time for aiming, at a distance of 120 paces. 
The ex-Emperor Ferdinand of Austria, who resides 
at Prague, has been attacked with inflammation of the chest, 
and is unable to leave his room.———~—T he aggregate of the 
armies placed onfoot by the European Powers amounts to 
nearly 7,500,000 men ; and each soldier costing on an average 
1,000f. a year, the whole expense is equal to close upon 20,- 
000,000f. daily, 606,000,000f. monthly, and 7,200,000,000f. each 
§ —The state, in England, holds the person of a 
cial” as far more valuable than that of an ordinary con- 
stable; for while the maximum alty for “‘ pitching into a 
bobby ” is only £5, that for assaulting a “ special” is £20, ac- 
cording to recent decisions. —Government has adopted 
the unusual course of “requesting” the London press not to 
ublish—during the Fenian excitement—the movements of 
on Majesty's ships employed on the coast service.— 
The Neapolitan papers speak of a new rifle capable of being 
fired at the rate of fiftyshots a minute. The inventors of this 
dreadful arm are Cay. Badiole De Prota, Captain Domenico 
Lamanna, and Signor Domenico Antonio Scarfo; the last- 
named is a celebrated painter————Prussia at the present 
moment possesses the greatest number of Orders and Decora- 
tions of any country in the world. The number of classes is 
‘ —Joanna Southcot’s followers, it seems, are not yet 
quite extinet, but abound in Walworth, though in conformity 
with a recent “revelation” they now attend the public wor- 
ship of the Church of England. The “centre” of the sect is 
ata house called “the Royal Manger,” in Walworth Com- 
mon, where a petition for the immediate coming of Our Sa- 
viour, to which over 430,000 names are appended, lies for sig. 
nature by the faithful——_——A distinguished Oriental, it is 
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said, recently lost £48,000 at one sitting in a Paris club.-—— | *8e0e 


The Marquis de Maubreui] d’Orvault (husband of Mlle. 
Schumacker) is in treaty with an eminent bookseller for the 
publication of his memoirs in ten volumes. The fol- 
lowing grand, eloquent bit of puffing is being banded about 
all over Lyons—* Cooks, Angels of the Hearth! Soldiers, 
Defenders of France !—Do you wish to shine, polish, brighten 
—easily—your helmets, breastplates, —o, and kettles? 
Then take the Chemical Tripoli—nothing but Chemical Tri- 
poli.” [Name and address annexed.} Five th d 
copies of the Queen’s book, it is said, were sold in London in 
a week._—-——The memoirs of Prince Metternich are going 
to be simultaneously published at Vienna and Paris. They 
are the memoirs of the Prince who died at the same time as 
the Treaties of 1815, during the campaign of 1859. At 
a recent sale of autographs a curious piece of verse in French 
and Italian was sold, composed by and in the handwriting of 
Fieschi, the constructor of the infernal machine which, in 
1885, well nigh destroyed Louis Philippe and his family. 
At the last State ball at Paris, the object of attention was a 
negro genera), the splendour of whose uniform excelled that 
of bis European brethren. Oa inquiry he proved to be the 
late President of Hayti. Two young Japanese ladies were 
likewise among the novelties of the evening. The Queen, 
it is not generally known, gave instructions that every com- 
fort for the sufferers by the explosion at Clerkenwell, should 
be provided at her ajesty’s expense. —Archbishop 
Manning is to be included in the new list of Cardinals, ac- 
cording to the best authorities in Eogland.————Signor 
Colini, a bass, who has been successful in Cadiz, is engaged 
for the next season at Covent Garden, London. Cutung 
the dresses and cloaks of ladies while walking about the 
streets of Paris, is afayourite amusement of certain miscre- 
ants, as yet undetected. ——- —The life of Dr. Gale, the blind 
inventor of readering gunpowder non-explosive, is to be 
written by a deaf and dumb writer. he town of Brus- 
sels bas just borrowed twenty five millions of francs, for use- 
ful and beautifying works. —The last dandy fashion in 
Paris is to carry a walking-stick, with a sword inside at one 
end, aud matches and a candlestick at the other. The 
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calling attention to its happy state of political freedom in 
comparison with every other country.— —Tbe Grand- 
Ducal gallery of pictures at Carlsruhe has been enriched by a 
great historical picture. The subject is, “The Religious 
Dispute held at Worms, in 1525, between Dr. Lutber and Dr. 
Eck,” the Pope’s official advocate in Germany. The price 
paid for the picture was nearly 28,000 florins (about £2,333.) 
The painter is Herr Lessing ———The ex-King of Naples is 
said to have been reduced to the necessity of selling a — 
of the Queen’s diamonds. The magnificent drinking- 
tountain in Hyde Park, now in course of erection, is rapidly 
approaching completion. It is about fifty feet in height, and 
is expected to be an additional attraction to the park.— 
At Rome the opera is very i)l attended, and the impresario 
being unable to pay his artistes on quarter-day, threatened to 
shut the theatre unless the municipality advanced him 20,000 
lire. The subscriptions have been 25,000 lire less than usual 
this year. —One thousand colonists were presented to 
his Royal Highness, the Duke of Edinburgh, at the Levee held 
in Adelaide, recently. 
in an article entitled “ Le Dernier Jour d’un Condamné,” an- 
nounces that it ceases to appear. —The first rehearsal of 
“ Hamlet,” the new opera, will probably take place in Lon- 
don, on the 1st of March. Mlle. Nillson will perform the 
part of Ophelia. 
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Tue ITALIAN Buperr.—Signor Cambray Digny made his 
financial statement in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, the 20th 
ult. He estimates the deficit for 1869 at £10,000,000, which be 
proposes to cover by a tax upon grinding of flour, which is cal 
culated to yield £3,000,000 ; by the development of new taxes 
and administrative reforms in the direction of economy, which 
will save about £4,000,000; and by “the development of com- 
mercial prosperity,” which is to meet the remaining £3,000,000. 
With all the difficulties inseparable from a newly-constituted 
kingdom, it ought not to be impossible to realize this stdtement, 
nor would it be so if the members of the Legislature were animat- 
ed by a true spirit of patriotism, and did not waste their own en- 
ergies“and those of the nation in profitless intrigue. Cambray 
Digny announees measures involving administrative reforms, 
which cannot tail to produce beneficial ebanges, not merely in a 

scuniary point of view. But will the Chamber sanction them ? 
ir it will, the case of Italy is not hopeless. The deficit for 1869, 
if not covered, will be greatly diminished ; and against the float- 
ing debt of £32,000,000 there is the value of the Chureh property 
estimated at £40,000,000. The party of the Right, at a meeting 
at which General Menabrea and the Ministers of finance and mar- 
ine were present, have resolved energetically to urge forward the 
discussion of the budget, in order that the Parliament may be at 
liberty to discuss Bills relative to flaance and the interior reorg- 
anization of the country. The committee of the Chamber have 
approved the budget of the Interior for 1868, which effects a sav- 
ing on that of 1867 of 4,050 289 lire. 





PRorectTivE MOvEMENT IN France.—The depressed state 
of trade and manufactures in France has given rise to a cry 
for protection, and the Lille Chamber of Commerce has me- 
morialized the Minister of Commerce for a recurrence to the 
system which preceded the Cobden iw English manu- 
factures shut out from America by a probibitory duty have 
been thrown on the French market; and France, which be- 
tween 1863 and 1867 reduced her exports of spun flax from 
26,616,000f. to 7,300,000f., increased her imports during the 
same period from 7,624,000f. to 13,400,000f. The manufac- 
turers of Roubaix have also memorialized the Government 
demanding that notice should be given of the cessation of 
the Anglo-French Commercial Treaty, to which they refer 
the disastrous state of their industry, by favouring the intro- 
duetion in France of products similar to its own. In 1860, 
in the arrondissement of Cambrai, there were 500 frames in 
full work, representing a valne of 3,000,000f., and giving em- 
ployment to 3,000 persons. Now there are hardly 100 per 
sous working half-time; the frames have lost 75 per cent. of 
their value, and the men have been obliged to take to spin- 
ning woo). 





Tue New Dominion Srockx.—This stock is, we believe, 
being pretty freely subscribed for at the different agencies. 
With the very considerable amounts that will be taken bi 
the local governments, the whole issue must be soon absorbed. 
From $75,000 to $100,000 were of at Toronto, pri- 
vate parties and corporations. A question has been raised 
as to whether the stock is transferable at the different agen- 
cies without reference to Ottawa. Though the wording of 
the conditions is not perhaps as definite as ne we gather 
from them that practically a transfer can made at the 
ies in the same manner and subject to similar charges 
as is usual in the case of bank shares. Aey other arrange- 
ment would be objectionable, as it would involve delay in 
making transfers. 





‘ @bituary. 


At Bath, Capt. F. H. Macnaghten, late 5th Bengal Cavalry.— 
At Mussoorie, Lieut. H. C. Smith, Royal Engineers.—At Bentinck 
age Cavendish Square, Major-Gen. M. A. Waters, K.E,—At 
8t. H *s, Jersey, 5. D. Power, me, Lieut. 66th Regt. — 7 
Devonshire Street, Portland Place, J. Forbes, Esq., Capt. R.N. 

Army. 


The following alterations in the movements in relief of corps 
and detachments in India for 1867-68, which have been ordered 
under the sanct'on of Government, are published :—Royal Ar- 
(iery—25th Bri No. 5 battery, from a service 
in A ja, under epeciai instructions. British Infantry.—2nd 
battalion 12th Regiment, from Seetapoor, Roy Bareilly, to Jub- 
bulpoor and Nagode, head-quarters and wing on Ist November 
from Seetapoor via Roy Bareilly to Allahabad, thence byfrail- 
way. The wing at Roy Bareilly to join en route, 2nd battalion 
25th Regiment from Ceylon to Dum Dum, Barrackpoor, Ber- 
hampoor. 46th Ri nt, from Lucknow to Bombay 'Preai- 
dency on 26th November, by railway to Jubbulpoor, thence by 
route march to Nagpore, and onw: by railway to the Bombay 
Presid . ad battalion 60th Regiment, from England to 
Fort William, 91st Highlanders, from Hi to Kamp- 
tee, on 1st December, by route march to Dinapore, thence by 
railway, cia Allahabad to Jubbulpore, and onwards by route 
march to Kamptee. Bengal Cavalry—2nd Bengal Cavalry, one 
equadron from Erinpoorah to Saugor by route march. 6th Ben- 

Cavalry, one squadron from ote to Cawnpore and 
bansi by route march. 10th Bengal Cavalry, one squadron 
from Saugor, for service in Abyssinia, under special instructions, 
12th Bengal Cavalry, one squadron from Cawnpore and Jhansi, 
for service in Ab under epecial instructions, oo Ia- 
in Abyssi- 
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for service in Abyssinia, under special instructions, 
ment, from Peshawur to Rawal Piadee, on relief by 8rd Regi- 
meat.— A circular memorandumissued to the heads of depart- 
ments by the Secretary of State for War states that various im- 
portant changes are about to be introduced in the War Depart- 
ment, He calls the attention of the officials at Woolwich to the 
fact, and anticipates that they will use every endeavour to aid 
him in carrying out the improvements adopted by the Govern- 
ment for ig the exp of the establishment. The 
memorandum states that the military store offices will be con- 
ducted, both at home and abroad, by comptrollers, who will be 
appointed for that purpose, and it is hoped that the changes will 
be met in the usual spirit of energy and diligence usual with the 
officers in the department hitherto. t is said that Lord 
Strathnairn’s visit of inspection to the south of Ireland will re- 
sult in considerable alterations in the future disposition of the 
Army in this country. Some places which are of trivial import- 
ance in a military point of view will be abandoned as military 
stations, while other localities will be strengthened by additioual 
isons. The new pattern cap, which is one of the great- 
est improvements in the clothing of the troops that has taken 
place of late, has been issued to the 68th Light Infantry, who 
have thus been enabled to dispense with the hitherto slovenl 
woollen caps, The distinguishing mark of a sergeant, in addi- 
tion to the number of the regiment, is a broad-flowered band.— 
The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has accepted the captaincy of 
the Irish Eight who are to shoot at Wimbledon this year for the 
International Trophy, Yellow fever has entirely ceased in 
Bermuda, no case having occurred since the latter end of No- 
vember last. The troops, which had been encamped on the ap- 
pearance of the disease, have returned to their quarters in bar- 
racks at St. George’s. The sanitary state of this place is not by 
any means what might be wished———_Says the Army and 
Navy Gazette, Jan. 11:—The creation of the four new field-mar- 
shals will give a little turn of promotion, especially to the higher 
ranks of tbe Army, which have been in an almost stagnant state 
of late. The following, we believe, is a correct anticipation of 
the official Gazette of next Tuesday or Friday. The commissions 
will be dated the 1st of Januar Lleol dhenenhe Sir Thomas 
Reed, K.C.B., Col. of the 44th Foot ; Viscount Melville, G.C.B., 
Col. Commandant of the 1st battalion, 60th Rifles; Wm. R. Ord, 
Royal Engineers, and F, R. Chesney, Royal Artil., to be gene- 
rals. Major-Gens. John Patton, Col. of the 47th Regt.; Sir 
Dunean Cameron. K.C.B., Col. of the 420d Highlanders ; Sir 
William B. logilby, K.O.B.. Royal Artil.; and Richard J. Stot- 
herd, Roya! Engineers, to be lieut.-gens. Cols. Sir Alfred Hors- 
ford, K.C.B. (Ente at Aldershot); W. D. P. Patton, late of 
the 74th Highlanders; W. H. Askwith, Royal Artil.: and W. 
E. D. Broughton, Royal Engineers, to be major-gens. _Lieut.- 
Cols, and Brevet-Cols., John Cameron, Royal Engineers, and C. 
L. D’Aguilar, C.B., Royal Horse Artillery, to be regimental cols. 
Majors C. R. Chichester, 13th Depot Batt. ; F. Hammersley, late 
14th Foot, on the staff at Aldershot; Hercules Walker, Rifle 
Brigade ; W. Leckie, 39th Foot; Brevet-Major W. L. Duma- 
resq, Royal Artil.; and Capt. G. 8. Tilly, Royal Engineers, to 
be lieut.-cols. Captains Drayson, Royal Artillery ; Elgee, Ri. 
Artil.; Kirk staff officer of pensionets ; and Elliott, Rl. Marines 
to be majors in the Army —~-—By the promotion of Maj Bovill 
the brevet of the 6th of June, 1856, heads the list of the majors. 
A correspondent asks whether, with these long periodical brevets, 
the same courre is to be pursued as with that of the 2nd of No- 
vember, 1855, by which the head of the brevet was promoted 
some three years before the junior officer of the list? Whether 
the total reform, which is at nt advocated, in the position 
of regimental officers takes or not, the matter of the pro- 
motion of the majors is one which, had General Peel remained 
in office, would probably before this bave been ameliorated. An- 
swers of promises of ‘‘earnest consideration,” have been given 
in the House by the present Secretary of State. We fear, how- 
ever, that there is nothing to be expected, and that the majors 
of Junej6, 1856, will be promoted ene by one as vacancies occur 
on the general's list, 


24th Regi- 

















Navy 


Sir James Alexander Gordon, the present Governor of Green- 
wich Hospital, entered the Navy in 1793, and is actually now 
commencing the 75th year of his service. He bore an active 
part in the great war; he was present at St. Vincent 72 years 
ago, the Nile 70 years ago, and lost a leg in capturing the 
Pomona, French frigate, 57 years ago.—The Terrible has sailed 
from Alexandria for the Dardanelles, carrying two Armstrong 
guns as a > ap to the Sultan.——Says the Army and Navy 
Gazette : The suggestion which we threw out last week respect- 
ing the necessity of having a liberal promotion in the Navy, has 
been favourably received in those circles where the 
terest in the matter prevails, and it is thought impossible that 
the Lords of the Admiralty ean ignore the demands made upon 
them, and it is confidently expected that a new Order in Coun- 
cil will be framed and submitted to her — for approval at 
the earliest possible moment. tain Sir William Wiseman, 
Bart., R.N., K.C.B., who was nominated by the Admiralty to 
—_— to Turkey to reorganize the Sultan's navy, is still in 

gland waiting for permission from the Foreign-office to pro- 
ceed to Constantinople—— Admiral John Pake on the Re- 
tired List, succeeds to the pay of 25s. a day, in ce of 
the death of Admiral Henry Jenkinson, Admiral obam 
entered the Navy in April, 1 and took t in Sir Robert 
Calder’s action, July 22, 1805, and accom ition 
of 1807 and 1809 to the Dardanelles n 1810 
he sailed for the Mediterranean, and was lieutenant of the 
Warspite, 74, in a partial action off Toulon in 1811, and of the 
Magicienne, 36, at the surrender of St. Sebastian in 1812. He 
was advanced to commander June 15, 1814, and was appointed, 
June 21, 1815, to the Bermuda, 10, which vessel, on her arrival 
1816. He did not'go aloes again encll aageat 6: 1085, whee 
. He did not go a until August 16, 1825, whea 
he obtained command of the Harrier, 18 at Cork. e@ was 
posted: August 26, 1826; accepted the retirement, October 1, 
1846 ; became rear-admiral July 13, 1854; vice-admiral Novem- 
ber 7, 1860 ; and admiral June 15, 1864. 
ai Act —— 
new year. Much good is expected from its working—im- 
proved accommodation for seamen, and consequently au im- 
ved condition of health. Lime-juice is already prepared in 
quantities for the principal ports, for which inspectors of 
——We are glad to be 
service of the Royal Navy is 
pular among the students in consequence of 
the improvements which bave heen made in the pay and posi- 
rr A of the Royal Navy by the present Board of 
miralty. 








fantry—2ist Regiment, from Mean Meer, for service 
special instructions, 23rd Regiment, from Peshawar, 





INTMENTS.—-Captain: H C Glyn to Doris, vice V 
inval, Commander: © B Foot to Deence Staff. ser: 
J W Lowe, to be addi, to Dauntless. Lieutenants: L WT Ker to 
pag Sa Ld 

'. z : 
to be addl, to Fisgard; H RJ Peareh, to be addi, to Trafalgar, 
W H Adam to Fisnord, for service in June.” , 
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New Publications. 


Among the multitude of English novelists of the present 
day, there is no one who possesses more cleverness than Mr. 
Frederick W. Robinson, whose last work of fiction, Anné! 
Judge, Spinster, has recently been republished by Mr. Robert 


M. Dewitt. We know not who Mr. Robinson is, whether he 
be young, or old—nor how many stories he has written, 
though we have a notion that he is more or less voluminous 
—but we know that he has mastered one secret of his trade, 
and that is, the art of interesting his readers. We felt this in 
his No Man’s Friend, which we noticed some months since ; 
and we felt it still more in Anne Judge, which in some re- 
spects, is superior to the former work. 


felt in their force, until one has finished the book, the story 
as a whole is thoroughly readable and enjoyable. The char- 


acter of Anne Judge, the determined spinster, is carefully 


drawn, but we doubt its entire truth to nature. We doubt, 


for instance, whether if she had devoted herself to “ single 
blessedness” for the sake of her father, she would have felt it 
her duty, under the circumstances, and her knowledge of the 


love of Edward Delancey, to have continued her self-sacrifice 
on behalf of her weak and worthless mother. 


to be desired, need not have been so long delayed. 
fect of the plot and characters seems to be that Mr. Robinson 


starting with but a single idea, reasoned out both to fit it; in 
other words, that his story did not grow naturally, but was 
Without in the least reminding us of 
Mr. Dickens, as regards his manner, some of Mr. Robinson's 
matter suggests that great humourist and romancer; as, for 


built up artificially. 


example, the mystery which bangs over the occupation o 
Anne’s father (at least so far as she herself is concern:d,) who. 
passing himself off as a clerk, or something of the kind, is, in rea 


lity, an inmate of the poor-house. Like some of Mr. Dickens's 


women, too, is Aunt Judge—a model of patent bard work 


and stern justice, with a soft and loving spotin her heart. Mr. 
Aynard, the half-demented lover of Lady Burlinson, is a 


shadow rather than a substance ; that he, or his like, ever ex 


jsted, outside a madhouse, or the pages of a novel, we have 
seen no reason to believe. Lady Burlinson is much more 
naturally drawn, being, with all her weakness, a genuine and 


loving woman. Better still is Edward Delancey, her whil 
ome lover, and, later, the lover cf Anne Judge; and good 


too, in his way, is Dr. Day—Lady Barlinson’s brother, the 
scoundrel of the piece, who in cunning and subtlety is, for 


a time, a not unworthy companion for;the best, or worst, of Mr 
Wilkie Collins's villains. 


with some of them—is more or less unjust to Mr. Robinson 


who makes no pretensions as a student of human nature— 
wisely resting his claim for reputation and profit on his very 
marked ability as a story-teller. His plot is interesting, 2s we 
have said, unfolding itself naturally and briskly, and his 
dialogue is lively and entertaining. What his writing most 
suggests—apart from its descriptive passages—is the drama, 
in which, had he chosen to direct his attention thither, he 
would have won quite as many laurels as he won in the dif- 
ferent world of fiction. We see a play in Anne Judge, 
Spinster, and we have no doubt if it were judiciously dra- 


matised that it would have a run. 





It is the misfortune of historic characters, whether they are 
successful or not, to be largely written about, by their friends 


and foes. Both may do it honestly, from their own stand 


point, and furnish something in the shape of materials for 
future history. There is a third class of writers—compilers 
would, perhaps, be the better word—who are actuated by 
very different motives—the chiefest of which is the natural 
one—all things considered—of turning a penny—would we 


could always say an honest one! The late Emperor Maxi 
milian, for instance, is just now the theme of numerou 


scribes, both in Europe and this country. At the present 
writing there are two English works—or works translated 
into English—concerning which the London reviewers are 
saying their say—one the production of a gentleman of rank, 
a Baron, we believe, the other the reminiscences of a lady at- 
tached to the short-lived court of the unfortunate Empress 
Carlotta. There have lately been several notable papers on 


the Mexican embroglio in the French and German reviews 


there is now in press in England three volumes of the Em. 
peror Maximilian’s own composition—recollections of his 
life and travels; and there has just been issued here, through 
the press of Mr. James Miller, a Life of Mazimilian I, late 
Emperor of Mexico, with a Sketch of the Empress Carlotta, 
by Frederic Hall, one of His Majesty’s Legal Advisers. Who 
Mr. Hall is we are not informed, nor, the character of his 
memoir considered, do we greatly care to know. We ven- 
ture the remark, however, that if his legal abilities are no 
better than his literary talents it is no wonder that the Em- 
peror Maximilian lost. his life. In brief, Mr. Hall is a com- 
piler of the commonest sort, belonging the genus which does 
the evenis of the time—battles, fires, prize-fights, and what not 
—tor newspapers of the second and third order—wordy gentle- 
men with whom aslight skirmish is a dreadful carnage ; flame, 
the devouring element, and a couple of bruisers mauling each 
other, @ triumph of the manly art. Lest the reader should 





It is based upon a 
false idea, and the problem which it essays to solve is not a 
natural one ; bat, in spite of these drawbacks, which are hardly 


That she and 
her lover will at last come together, and join their fortunes, 
the reader is certain, but surely this consummation, so much 
The de- 


He falls off, however, at the end in 
allowing himself to become a Common thief and burglar, and 
should have died of the shot which be received at the hands 
of Aunt Judge. This short dissertation upon the characters 
in Anne Judge, Spinster, coupled with the fault we bave found 


think we are unjust to Mr. Hall, we will quote a paragraph 
from his fourth chapter, descriptive of Maximilian’s palace at 
Miramar: “ Through all the spacious halls of that architec- 
tural pile, in the silent hours, the whisperings of the ever- 
murmuring sea fall upon the ear. And as its owner's chain 
of slumber now and then lost a link by the pilfering hand of 
wakefulness, he would half forget whether he was balancing 
on the oaken beams of the Austrian fleet, o’er the heaving 
sea, or quietly resting within those castellated walls, support- 
ed by a terrestrial base. And as the blue deep was his accus- 
tomed element, it was a pleasure to him, while resting from 
professional labours, at home among the flower-beds, to gaze 
at the mysterious sea, and listen to its variant notes as they 
changed from gentle murmurs to the roar of the storm.” It 
adds, or ought to, to the terrors of death—even such a death 
as the Emperor Maximilian died, to think that one’s life and 
misfortunes may be written about in this tawdry and sense- 
less way. 


The Rev. W. T. Boone has lately published, through the 
Windsor ‘New Publishing Company, a pamphlet volume of 
verse, of one hundred pages or thereabouts, entitled D'Arcy 
Dunn, or the Haunted Church. We have read, in our time, a 
number of Canadian productions, and have read about a great 
manyjmore, in Mr. Morgan’s recent work on the Bibliography 
of Canada; but we have never encountered a more puzzling 
book than Mr. Boone’s, or one which it is so difficult to char- 
acterize. D'Arcy Dunn, which occupies nine-tenths of the 
volume, has a storyin it, if we could only get at it, (Mr. 
Booné, indeed, owns as much in his preface, crediting its 
main incidents to # book published many years ago by an 
English Clergyman, called the “ Life Book of a Labourer ;”) 
but unfortunatcly we cannot get at it, do what we will; that 
is, we are not certain that we understand it clearly. It seems, 
however, to be a tale of the Southern Coast of England, in 
which the chief characters are D’Arcy Dunn, an orphan ; his 
pastor, or schoolmaster ; a grim old man named Marlin; and 
his daughter, Mabel: and in which there is something like 
witchcraft—lights in a churchyard, which turn out to be the 
beacons of a set of smugglers. We say seems, advisedly, since 
if we were brought to the bar we should not like to affirm 
that such was really the fact, in spite of our having read the 
book, It purports to be poctry, and some of it really seems 
to be so, the lines running fluently and gracefully, and with a 
semblance of thought behind them; but when we come to 
think about it—the illusion vanishes—like the story itself, 
melting into thinest air. Mr. Boone is probably right in his 
motto, which shall be his judgment upon himself: 

** Poetry aia’t my forte? Don’t i know it? 

’Tisn’t every man can be a Poet 
No more’n a sheep can be a go—at.” 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Herald of Health. Febroary. U. 8. Musical Review. 
February.———Rallway Guide. February....D. Appleton and Co. 
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“ECCE HOMO” ON ITS MERITS. 


In the Albion of January 25, we copied an article from the 
London Spectator, commenting on the Right Hon. Wm. E. 
Gladstone’s paper on “ Ecce Homo,” Part L., which appeared 
in the January number of Good Words. We now reproduce 
as much of this able article, as we can find space for ; and, 
moreover, shall look forward to the promised second part, 
with increased interest. We quote :— 


No anonymous book, since the “ Vestiges of Creation” 
(now more than twenty years old)—indeed, it might almost 
be said no theological book, whether anonymous or of cer- 
tified authorehip—that has appeared within the same interval, 
has attracted anything like the amount of notice and ot cri- 
ticism which have been bestowed upon the remarkable volume 
entitled “ Ecce Homo.” 

Probably we should have to travel much further back in 
order to find a work which having drawn forth commenda- 
tion so warm, and censure so sharp, had both acquired the 
one and incurred the other from the most directly opposite 

uarters, The fact, however, is undisputed, and the instances 

miliar en : and the phenomenon admits, perhaps, of 
some ex , though it may perhaps be a partial expla- 
nation only. On the one hand, it is plain that the author re- 
peatedly uses languege which cunsistently be em- 
ployed in treating ot Christian 
thodox point of view; and the offence which many have taken 
on thie aecount has, in such cases unhappily, puta dead stop 
to any real investigation of the work in its —— bearings. 
Or if the process has been continued, yet a determined adhe- 


, 


f 








” 





something or other called the Gospel, which, whatever it be, 
as was said by an old poet of the divinity, has very strong, 
and what may tarn out to be very formidable, claims not 
merely on the intellectual condescension, but on the lqgal al 
legiance and humble obedience of mankind. To drive home 
this impression to the heart and mind of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, now already grown elderly and growing old, disturbs 
the self-complacency of a mind determined upon comfort, and 











naturally enough constitutes a grave offence in the views of 
those to whom the chequered but still noble fabric of actual 
Christianity, still casting its majestic light and shadow over 
the whole civilized world, is a rank eyesore, and an intolera- 
ble grievance. ° " 

It may, however, be further said, and it may even be trve, 
that the author of “Ecce Homo” does not throughout han- 
dle the subject of our Saviour’s humanity with the care and 
caution of language which would be observed, and ought to 
be observed, by a sound believer, not to say by a trained theo- 
logian. And this form of the indictment brings us at len 
near, by the reply which it suggests, to that which, speaking 
without any special information, and merely using the mate- 
rials of jadgment which the work supplies, we should take to 
be the true position of the writer, and the legitimate office of 
the work. 
In his brief preface the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” has in- 
formed us that he wrote it for the satisfaction of his own mind. 
The work then was the work of one who felt his way, and 
made his road as he went along ; it was a tentative work, and 
a tentative work can ill afford to be judged by the rules ap- 
plicable to one which is didactic. The didactic writer is in 
possession when he begins of all the knowledge with which 
he ends; the tentative writer gathers as he goes. The first 
is bound by the same rules all along; the other enlarges the 
scope of his vision at each step he makes, and may naturally 
and justifiably have emplo language and assumed a tone 
when he commenced his labours which would be unbecoming 
from the more advanced position that he occupies at the close. 
Nor ought he of necessity to go back up n and recast his dic- 
tion, so as to give himeelf one colour and one attitude from 
first to last; for if he did so he would be likely to efface from 
his composition those lineaments of truth and natureon which 
its effect as a whole might in a great measure depend. For 
in such a work, which is essentially a work of self-education, 
that which, above all things, the reader ought to see is the 
progression of effect, which the study of the subject, exhi- 
bited in the composition of the book, has had upon the mind 
of the writer. e should be placed in a position to measure 
with some accuracy the distance between his author’s point 
of departure and point of arrival; and, in order that he may 
do this, he must know the actual whereabout of the one as 
well as of the other. Now the very language by which the 
author of “ Ecce Homo” has, it may be, pained or startled 
the mind cf numerous readers, may perhaps be no more than 
a true index of the unformed but upright state of mind in 
which he addressed himself to a subject never it would seem 
effectually brought home to his understanding through those 
channels of tradition and authority which with most of us 
have been the earliest, and with some it may be feared the 
only, avenues of access for the Christian religion to our intel- 
lects as well as to our hearts. 

1 ought perhaps to ask pardon from this most able and 
honourable writer for the freedom of these assumptions, which 
cannot plead as their warrant any knowledge except such as 
has been derived from the, pages of the work itself. Yet, 
whether they are in themselves excusable or not, they may, 
at least, have the effect of accrediting the acknowledgments of 
obligation, and the professions of admiration by which they 
will in the main be followed. 

The chief objection, then, which is thought to lie against 
this work from the side of the ancient Christian belief is, that 
it exhibits our Lord in His human nature, or on the human 
side of His person only. And, as has been observed, probably 
those who urge this objection would follow it up by urging 
that the “ word of truth” is to be “rightly divided,” that the 
several parts of religion ought to be exhibited in their due 
proportions, that the severance of its limbs is fatal to its vi- 
tality, that the licence to teach half-truths is all that Falsehood 
can desire, and that, in < of fact, all the havoc made by 
Error has been effected by the use of this very method. 

Now the answer to this reasoning, so far as it is of a gene- 
ral character, appears to be obvious enough, The teaching 
of half-truths is, indeed, indefensible and mischieyour, 
when they are taught as whole truths. “But there 
is an order and succession in the process of in- 
struction; and that which is not good as a resting- 
place no | be excellent and most necessary as a stage in 
an onward journey. It was not at the commencement of His 
career, but it was on the very evening of His passion that our 
Lord himself was pleased to say to His disciples, “I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now.” Indeed, the negation of this principle would throw 
every established method of acquiring knowledge into con- 
fusion, and if enforced and persevered in would condemn the 
human understanding to a hopeless and imbecile eterility. 
For the doctrine that ali the parts of a subject must be pre 
sented at once can only be reduced to practice by excl ing 
from view all that is really elevated and advanced, by dwell- 
ing perpetually in the circle of the mereést rudiments, and by 
presenting even these rudiments in fogs which are at once 
extravagant and stunted. 

Let us allow, then, that the author of “ Ecce Homo” ap- 
proaches the character of our Saviour on its human side ex- 
clusively. This may sound as nearly an equivalent to exhi- 
biting our Lord only in His human nature. The di 
between the two will presently, perhaps, become more visi- 
ble. For the —— it may be enough to deal with the 
objection only in the first-named of these two forme. When 
so stated, the assertion it involves may be true. But the 
grave question remains, is it really a just objection? Can no 
work which confines iteelf to approaching the character of 
our Saviour on its human side, have its just and proper office 
in the Christian teaching of this or of any period of Christian 
experience? Or would it be too bold to assert, in direct op- 
position to such an opinion, that, while sueh a mode of treat- 
ment is open to no insurmountable preliminary objection, it 
is one tly suited to the religious pense’ of the pre- 
sent times? Further still. If it be well accom to 
the needa of the time in which we live, does it purchase that 
accommodation by the sacrifice of any: hing which more per- 


-| manent needs would require? Does it involve a departure 


from the spirit of the o:iyinal and great esangelium of the 
Gospels themselves? Nay, does it involve a departure from 
their very form? 

In order to answer these questions aright, we must humbly 
endeavour to consider what was, in fact, to the 


Gospels, the mode and process of manifestation chosen in 
order to open up the bosom of that which St. Paul so freely 
describes as “the mystery” of God, and to introduce to the 

the pious and the 


world that Messiah for whom not on) 
worldly among the Hebrews, each ing to his own con- 
ception, were in active longing, but whom, as we know from 
heathen 801 “an ancient ani constant opinion rife 
throughout the ” taught even the common run of men 
to expect. 

For this was no light question. 
flitting or flaring across the sky, mountiog in glare, 
descending into gloom. No question 


No question of a meteor 
and then 
ol an appeal to the 
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rough-and-ready strength of passions and of prejudices, which, 
evoked and organized with skill, might have changed the sur- 
face, but the surface only, of society. The astounding fact of 
the manifestation of the Lord of Glory in the veil of human 
flesh may, and does, stagger in some minds the whole faculty 
of belief. Those minds, however, guided by equity, will ad- 
mit thatif this great Christian postulate be sound, much must 
follow from it. For then we must in reason expect to find, 
not only an elaborate preparation in the outer world for an 
event which, by the very statement of the terms, dwarfs the 
dimensions of every other known transaction, but likewise a 
most careful adjustment of the means by which, being so 
vast in itself, it could find entrance into the human mind and 
heart. The religion of Christ had to adapt itself to the least 
as well as to the largest forms of our life and nature, while ita 
central idea was in very truth of such a largeness, in compari- 
son to all we are or can be, as to make the absolute distance 
between tke greatest of human greatness, and the smallest of 
human littleness, sink into insignificance. No more in the 
inner than in the outer sphere did Christ come among us as 
& conqueror, making his appeal to force. We were neither to 
be consumed by the heat of the Divine presence, nor were to 
be dazzled by its brightness. God was not in the storm, nor 
in the fire, nor in the flood, but He was in the still small 
voice. This vast treasure was not only to be conveyed to us, 
and to be set down as it were at our doors; it was to enter 
into us, to become part of us, and that part which should rule 
the rest; it was to assimilate alike with the mind and heart 
of every class and description of men. While, as a moral 
system, it aimed at an entire dominion in the heart, this do- 
minion was to be founded upon an essential comformity to 
the whole of our original and true essence. It therefore re- 
eognised the freedom of man, and respected his understand- 
ing, even while it absolutely required him both to learn and 
to unlearn so largely; the whole of the new lessons were 
founded upon principles that were based in the deepest and 
best regions of his nature, and that had the sanction of his 
highest faculties in their moments of calm, and in circum- 
stances of impartiality. The work was one of restoration, ot 
return, and of enlargement, not of innovation. A space was 
to be bridged over, and it was vast: but all piers, and every 
foundation stone of the connecting structure were to be laid 
in the reason and common sense, in the history and expe- 
rience, of man. * * 

Thus, then, the period of our Lord’s coming, though it was 
in many points a period of advanced civilisation, was one at 
which the world was dark, very dark, in regard to what con- 
stitutes either the abstract truth or the practical form of a 
religion. The pupil of the general eye was contracted ; and 
it had to be trained by truth and care to admit the light; 
most of all, to be trained so to admit it, that the light, after 
being admitted, should not become darkness, for “ great would 
have been that darkness.” 

These ideas, however, as I have stated them, are anticipa- 
tions only, or showings forth of what—with a view to the ut- 
most purity and durability—Christianity behoved to be. Such 
anticipations are of little moment in comparison with the 
facts, or unless supported by them. In speaking of the facts, 
I mean simply the facts as represented in the Gospels. Pos- 
sibly the language used by the author of “ Ecce Homo,” in 
his preface, may bave created, and also may even have war- 
ranted, an expectation that he was about to undertake an ex- 
amination of the external evidence, and of the critical evi- 
dence generally, for their authenticity and genuineness. Jt 
implies no disparagement of that sphere of labour, or of those 
who have worked, or who work in it, to assert that there is 
another sphere or office quite distinct from it, and perfectly 
legitimate. It is to weigh, not the credentials of the messen- 
ger, but the nature of the message; to Jeave for a moment to 
others the seal and superscription, and to take a glance at the 
contents; to inquire what may be the moral and practical 
evidences of truth which they bear upon their front. And I 
cannot but presume to think that this isa business exceed- 
ingly important even in its critical aspect. For the intrinsic 
nature of the documents, and of the lessons to be derived from 
them, may in itself supply the most powerful testimony with 
regard to their authorship and authority, or may, on the other 
hand, leave or disclose a gap in that testimony difficult or 
even impossible to be filled. 

It is well, however, to remove out of the way a preliminary 
barrier in the way of aright approach to the question how 
the character of our Saviour is exhibited to us in the Gospels. 
In this country, amidst an infinitude of real blessings and 
solid privileges, we have also a fair, and perhaps rather a full, 
proportion of palpable counterfeits, and of assumptions that 
will not fear the application of a moment’s thought. For ex- 
ample, because, through the mercy of Providence, we have a 
perfectly free access to Holy Scripture, we comfortably as- 
sume that we are im fuct well acquainted with the sacred 

ges. And with this we join another assumption, scarce} 
a cemfortable—namely, that, being thus familiar with the 
Bible, we have had and have no concern with tradition, 
which, for us, is supposed to have no existence. But we lit- 
tle know the breadth of meaning that lies in the word, or the 
relation in which we each and all stand toit. The truth is, 
that we are all of us ¢raditioners in a degree much greater 
than we think. Few, indeed, are there among us whose reli- 
= belief and system has actually been formed either from 

ipture as a whole, or even from that limited and singularly 
precious portion of it with which alone we are at this moment 
concerned. What we suppose to be from Scripture is really, 
as a general rule, from the catechism, or the schoolmaster, or 
the preacher, or the school of thought in immediate contact 
with which we have been brought up; or, perhaps, it has 
come from the pastor or from the parent, and in some happy 
cases by the living and affectionate contact of mind with 
mind. But even then it bas been tradition ; that is to say, 
the delivery by them to us of trata in a form in which they 
possessed it, and in a form which they deemed the best for us. 
Now suppose they were right in the choice of that form; it 
does not follow that what is now the best for us, after Chris- 
tianity has been rooted in the world for nearly two thousand 
years, was also the best shape and the best order of instruc- 
tion for those to whom it was a novelty, and who were to be 
its firet propagators, as well as its first receiver. ted us into the inner chapel, where stand two 

Even witbin the compass of the New Testament we see the | which are those of Esther and of Mordecai. The is of 
Christian system ted in various of development | small dimensions, there only room to pass between the | the Palace of Fontainebleau to i , with the 

by its various books, to those for mom they were ms tombs and round them, and to contain a of | star of the Legion d’Honneur. Malle. country place 
intended. One of these, the earliest, is exbi to us by the is rather an extensive farm than the ordinary residence of a lady 
three first, or, as they are now commonly and conveniently, time to pray at the shrine of the Hebrew princess who wasthe|of her position. Every of cow, sheep, ox, goat, and 
termed, the Synoptical Gosples. Another by the Acts of the| means of so great a deliverance to her te. The not on! the surrounding lawn, bat 
Aposties—a book in which we find our religion advanced to | tombs themselves are of carved wood—I think, walnut—and who 
the stage of corporate or collective action. e find here the | | was told that they did not contain the ashes of the dead to 
first form of that great society, the Church, which, under the | whose memory they are raised, but that the saints whose 
name of the Kingdom of Heaven, our Lord had Himself, not | pames they bear are supposed to lie beneath them. There is 
established, but predicted. The two remaining sare re-| nothing unlikely in the fact that the Queen Esther should 
presented by the Gospel of St. John and the a ical Epis- | ave been buried apart from her —_ husband, for at the pre- 
pay Oo rate As between these it is not now sent day the wives of the kings of Persia do not find admission 
to der the question of priority. The one may be regard. into the chapels consecrated to holding the ashes of the shahs ; 

























































































and the body of the successor of Vashti may in all probability 
have been consigned at her death to the hands of her peovle, 
and buried in the sepulchre ot Mordecai the Hebrew. 

two tombs are covered with inscriptions in the Hebrew t ngue 
and the walls of the chapel which contains them with th: 
names of the pilgrims who have come from far ard nzar 
to perform their devotions at the tomb of the Hebrew 


ed as crowning the 4-7 Gospels, and the other the 
Acts of the Apostles. For the apostolical Epistles, together 
with the Apocalypse, both exhibit in detail the nature and 
workings of the Christian society, and supply the most com- 
prehensive model of practical instruction which was given by 
the earliest and greatest fathers of the Church. * * 

M. Renan, In his work on the Life of Christ, which he him- 
self ingenuously declares to be the production of one who is | queen. 
not, though he has been, in the ordinary sense, 3 believer,and| I left the chapel with the impression that I had never seen 
which some persons have, as I think most unaptly, compared | anything which gave me so much the idea of extreme anti- 
with the “ Ecce Homo,” treats this difference as destructive | quity. The personal interest which attaches to the spot at- 
of the truthfulness either of the earlier or of the later picture. | tracts one more than the grand but ideas which are con- 
To my mind, though there is no real difficulty in either, the | jured up by the knowledge that one is standing on the ruins 
notable correspondence of the first three Evangelists would | of Babylon, or amidst the sculptured palaces of Nineveh. My 
seem quite as apt to suggest suspicion as the marked distinc- | guide, seeing the interest I took in the place, became more 
tions of the fourth, Of the fact there can be no question. It] communicative than he was inclined to be at first. He said 
has, if I mistake not, been pointedly noticed by Coleridge ; | that within the memory of living man a gallows of sfone had 
on whose refined and penetrating mind the Gospel of St. John | been removed, by orders of the secular authorities of Hama- 
exercised a most happy influence in bringing him to the be-| dan, and that local and Jewish tradition said that that gallows 
lief of the accepted Christian doctrine. * * They have the| was the same upon which the ill-fated Haman had met the 
very same ethical basis, and they go to produce the very same | death which he had designed for the Jew who had refused to 
frame of mind and course of action; and by this very fact,| humble himself to the man who was the foe of the exiled 
the case of the Gospels is for ever separated from any true| Hebrew race. It may be thought that these traditions jus- 
analogy with the rival representations of Socrates in the|tify comparative geographers in ing to Hamadan the 
works of Plato and of Xenopbon respectively, where the| honour of representing the site on which stood Shushan the 
ethical bearings of the two systems oppose to be widely dif- | Palace. 
ferent, if not altogether irreconcileable. But I have, per- 
haps, pursued too long th’s interesting subject, of which a 
a fuller developmert would on this occasion be out of 
place. * * 

But now let us carry the investigation further. Let us pass 
from the biographies to the life—from the picture to the Per- 
son; and let us inquire whether in any and in what degree 
it is true that the method pursued also by Him, and if so then 
the method which an absolute and perfect wisdom prompted, 
was a method of graduation,a method in which the great 
Christian ideas were presented not simultaneously nor in a 
mass, but with ita certain succession, ard a studied order. 
If s0, and if we can find what it was, and if we can also, in 
some slight degree, perceive the advantages it received and 
the dangers it avoided, we shall derive from our humble la- 
bour new cause for thankfulness and new grounds for con- 
templating with reverence and adoration the providential 
action of the Most High. 

Thus far, then, I have endeavoured to show that the method 
and order of religious teaching may vary, as between the 
period of first introduction, on the one band, and of establish- 
ed possession and hereditary transmission on the other; that 
there were reasons in the state of the world at the period of 
the Advent for a careful and delicate regulation of the ap- 

roaches for the new religion to the mind of man; and that 
n the matter and succession of the Gospels we may finda 
succinct testimony to this system of providential adjustment. 

It will remain principally to examine how far the manner 
in which the author of “ Ecce Homo” exhibits the picture of 
our Lord finds analogies and support in His own method of 
teaching ; and how far the recurrence to such a method in 
such a work is well or ill adapted to the needs of the time in 
which we live. 
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EnGLaNp’s Boox Trape.—Last year 48,581 cwt. of books 
were exported from the United Kingdom, and 1789 cwt. were 
imported into it; the Custom House valuation averaging about 
2s. 2d. per lb. as the commercial value of these works. 14922 
cwt., valued at £176,183, were sent to the United States. Seven 
years before, in 1859, our export thither of books, the produce 
of the United Kingdom, was 11,774 cwt.. in 1864, when the 
civil war was raging, our export of books to those States was 
but 4470 cwt. Our import of books from the United States in 
1866 was but 685 cwt., of the value of £7618. To Australia in 
1866 we sent 12,008 cwt. of books, of the value of £132 337; to 
India, 2912 cwt., of the value of £44,040; and to Egypt, 4477 
cwt., of the value of £74,757 ; to British North America, 4545 
ewt., valued at £46,996 ; to British Possessions in South Africa, 
1253 ewt., value £20,448 ; to the West Indies, 1,000 cwt., value 
£12,163. Our import of books, as may be supposed, is chiefly 
from the continent of Europe. Ia 1866 we imported from 
France 3,233 cwt., of the value of £38,615 and exported thither 
2161 cwt., of the value of £22,963. We imported from Ham- 
burgh in 1866 2428 cwt., of the value of £35,102, and exported 
thither 801 cwt., of the value of £12,575. Seven years before, 
in 1859, our entire export of books, the produce of this king- 
dom, was 33,548 cwt., valued at £478,198 ; and our import, 
6,520 cwt., valued at £91,241. In 1866 our export of books was 
valued at £601,682, and our import at £108,499. 





A Discovery AccEPTABLE TO New Yorx.—Coal is a 
strange substance. It provides us with coke, tar, and iliumi- 
nating gas. Tar by distillation yields about a dozen different 
hydrocarburets, some extremely dense, others almost as light as 
alcohol; napthaline, a solid subst used in medicine, being 
an instance of the former, and benzine, now one of the com- 
monest drugs, one of the latter. By repeated distillation we get 
gasogenic sut , which, mixed with alcohol, produce what 
is, oddly enough, rubber, and cause, by the way, the disagreea- 
ble smell peculiar to waterproofs. And yet these very sub. 
stances will, by chemical reaetion, produce the most delicious 

for amateurs of sweetmeate, and even a@mirers of the 

uquet of cognac and rum. But our present ebject in talking 
of coal is its valuable ingredient, pomp gp which is now 
? 
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SHUSHAN THE PALACE. 


At the beginning of this century, when the field of Western 
Asia was for the first time, in modern days, laid open for the 
exploration of weetern travellers, search was immediately 
made for every object that could enable comparative geogra- 
oo — the ms of be Lene ——. joe Bd 
w we read, as w n profane as in tory. Sir - 
John Malcolm, and those wee accompanied him in hie mis- ae at = ty 7 a: - essier da Mo- 
sions to Persia, left no stone unturned to effect this object ; | *Y Nyy ete me ~ ne ite lighting power enor- 
and so successful were the r bee of Macdonald, Kioneis, oo eonminte combustion ty ceeam A coal eytloaer awe 
and others, that, in the course of a few years, the veil which nesia put into the flame becomes luminous enough to project « 
light 60 times stronger than that of common gas. This very 
nearly constitutes what, about 50 years ago, was called the 
Drummond light, consisting of a mixture of oxygen and bydro- 
gen ont at Le — < — | — = a _ of 
mongst ri ; | chalk. e merit of M. Maréchal an . du Mothay, however, 
intcrgetton wta of Shabani Palaces” Fides | const tn heir Daving imagloed av etonomieal way of pro 

r ducing oxygen, viz., at a cost of 72 centimes per cubic metre. 
similarity of the name, it was for a time supposed that the Now, th bic metres of illominatic oni fi f 
modern ruins of Shus could be no other than those of thecity | 20" tive So ai of will according tebe I a oe 
that, in the days of its glory, had witnessed the triumph of gen, casting ia all 8f., wid, ing to the latest experiments, 
Esther and the disgrace of Haman. But as new light was yield as much light as 180 cubic metres of gas alone, which costs 
thrown on the question, it came to be admitted that another 54f. There will, therefore, be a saving of five-sixths of the 
spot possessed a better claim to be the site of ‘ the than | Preseat cost.—Galignans. 

did the ruins of Shus. Tradition told that at Hamadan— 
which was identified with Ecbatana—there existed an ancient 
tomb, which went by the name of the Sepulchre of Esther 
and of Mordecai. A few weeks ago, | had an opportunity of 
visiting that tomb, and it may interest the reader to know in 
what state it now stands. That Hamadan is a city of the ut- 
most antiquity, one learns at a glance. The ancient avenues, 
that extend in all directions from the town, betoken the pre- 
sence of a quantity of water that could only have been collect- 
ed in the dry plain in the course of many centuries. The 
mounds found within ihejwide range of the city-walls disgorge 
from time to time coins of gold and silver, bearing the super- 
scription of Alexander, and of kings who are known to have 
flourished before the Macedonian conqueror; tables cut on 
the sides of the rocks in the picturesque valleys below Mount 
Elocud, contain inscriptions in the character of the ancient 
dreds, whost geaculogion! tables prove them to have besa des- 

8s, whose tables prove them to bave been 

cended frou dows whe have vel ot Hamatin many genera- | Sgures quoted by M. Rouher, who simply gave the paper “ army 

tions back. One of these venerable descendants of Israel con- | of each State as an effective force. It may be worth remember- 
ducted me to the spot, which is the object of pilgrimage to 80 ing that the highest number of able-bodied soldiers between 20 


many of bis race. 

In the midst of an open space within the walls of Hamadan, | tal census. No such number has, we believe, ever been yield- 
stands a vaulted bailding of brick and stone, the entrance to | @4, the very largest, the final levy of the Convention, being barely 
which is by a narrow doorway, having a thick door of solid | ive per cent. 
stone, which swings on two hinges. The custodian of the 
place this solid safeguard, and led us intoa small outer 
vestibule, which, being partly underground, was damp and 
dark ; but we were not kept long there, for he quickly admit- 








for hundreds of years bad lain over that portion of the world 
was lifted up, and European travellers could enjoy the satis- 
faction of following the route of the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand, and of standing on the spots which had witnessed the 
captivity of the Children of Israel. 





Tne Armigs oF Evrore—M. Maurice Block, a sound 
French statistician gives the following as the real numbers of the 
armies maintained by the great military monarchies, The North 
Germans have 421,528 active soldiers, 113 reserves, and 95,- 
000 reserves of the second ban. Austria has under ber new or- 
ganization 540,000 men, of whom 240,000 are Mlungarians, and 
uo effective reserves. Russia has, possibly, 800 000 men, but ser. 
vice being for 22 years,—that is, it is said, tual,—she has 
no reserves of drilled men at all. Italy has ,000 effectives 
and 173 250 drilled reserves. The present French Army, there- 
fore, which comprises 400,000 effectives and 200,000 reserves, is 
almost as strong as any other; and the new army, which will 
comprise 400,000 effectives, 400,000 reserves, and 400,000 militia 
fit for garrison duty, will be the strongest of all. 1t will be noted 
besides that in Prussia the whole population, and in France five- 
eights of all able-bodied men, have passed through the military 
mill. ‘These statements are in answer to some extrao di 
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. The child, however; acquired a| fifty. The members are bishops and other dignitaries who have | day without difficulty. Delays of any, kind are very rare, aud 
ony wah ae. nied, of making a series cf angen distinguished themselves by genius or learning. The badge is a| crowding is unknown. 
imaces, constantly putting her fingers in her mouth, putting | gold cross of me points, enamelled white, the centre blue with} The fares are low, ranging from a little more than a penny & 
— her cheeks, and even bringing her tongue iato play in the | the polar star of five points, around which is the motto “ Nescit | mile first class, to half that sum third class, while on certain 
pont of her peculiar line of disobedience. Naturally every oceasum.” Between the angles of the cross are four coronets, | trains before 6 o’clock A.M. and after 6 o’clock P.M. the fare is 
means of cure was tried, but in vain. The child only grimaced | and above alla royal crown. The first class wear the badge up- | only twopence for the entire distance both ways, thus enabling 
the more. Mdlle. Bonheur, unknown to her, sketched each se-|on ablack ribbon. On state days it is worn attached to a collar about 2,000 artisans and others to live in the sight of green fields, 
te contortion, adding a comic expression to the features, but | of eleven F’s back to back, alternating with as many stars, all| and yet take workjin the heart of London at a daily cost for lo- 
perfectly preserving the likeness. The sketches were bound in | connected by gold chains; a silver star is worn on the left breast, | Comotion less than that unit for the British Workingman 's mone- 
an album and presented without any observation to the young | The King of Sweden is master of the order, as he is of the oth- | tary system, the price of “a pint o’ beer.” Season tickets, at 
delinquent, who turned over the sketches in silence and was never |ers, It is occasionally given to foreigners. The badge of the greatly reduced cummutation prices are issued, aud arrange- 
seen to grimace again.” - order is much admired for its beauty. ments in this respect are also made with the other companies 
Vasa. This order was instituted in 1772 to reward merit in — _ connect — = pee ee byte ~ 
. ri | promoting agriculture, mining, factures, and ce ;| Hons of passengers have been carried Jn against twenty- 
A Jost TaiRuTE To Vicronta—Queen Vicloria. is| £14'ai classes are eligible, ‘The badge, alike on both sides, is an | U€ millions in 1866. 
fairly letting ohecl eo pave se ocant” Leaves from the | °¥*!, having in the centre a sheaf bound with a ribbon, and 
Ber domes oe Life in the Highlands’ presents ber to the |&"0und the motto, in Swedish, “Gustavus IIL, founder, 1772.”| ORION :— 
sender divested of all the accessories, all the dazzling parapher | The badge is worn bya green ribbon. The collar is of a com- Three worlds he wears as bosses on his belt, 
nalia of royalty, and in a character of feminine ease and dig | Dination of sheaves, with shields bearing the arms of Sweden, Never ungirded ; mortals theirs lay down ; 
nity that the simplest minded woman, as well as the most affec- and shields with the arms of Holstein, interspersed with cornu- Great Aaron his: Moses in Moab felt 
tionate wife in her realms, might envy. It is, to be sure, no copiz and caducoi, the shields of Sweden crowned, and the whole The Sovereign Hand his high estate discrown ; 
great praise to say that a queen is also a good woman, or it ig | COMnected with chains. This order is sometimes bestowed upon Kings and t men, or clad in mail or gown, 
certainly a left-handed p towards royalty ; yet when we see | {reigners, and is of three classes. The sheaf, which is so con- Disrobe and die ; but lo! from year to year 
a woman holding in all respects so exalted a place as that held | SP!cuous in the decorations, is in allusion to the name of Wasa Those banded worlds the mutual! distance own 
by the Queen of Great Britain, and see that her head bas been or Vasa, the old family name of the Swedish kings, and meaning Which Adam saw when night came up the sphere. 
so little turned or her heart filled with a cold pride by it—when| * sheaf.” ki h p God’s golden com there measure stil). 
we sce by the daily record of her life the simplicity of senti-| _ Charles XIIT, was founded by the ing of that name in 1811, Night unto night by this great symbol shows 
ment and thought, the pure, earnest gentleness of nature that is} St. Ola/, founded by King Oscar, Aug. 21,1847. Amarania, Far forth this counsel: Ever be the same, 
so above all other characteristics womanly—we are forced to | founded by Christina in 1645, but long since obsolete, as also Planted by God, and fear no shame, no il! ; 
concede that this Queen must have been scarcely less than aj re the following: The Brician order, founded 1366. The Sa- “ Canst }.se Orion's bands ?”—this to thy foes, 
miracle of honest, homely virtues, The influence of this book|*2"r of the World, founded about 1561. The Lamb of God, O faithiul soul! nightly the heavens proclaim. 










































































































































must be very great upon the British people. It will go directly | founded in 1564. 
to the heart of the — ——__ ae bpd ange. and 

earnestly the Queen is in thy with all tha count . 
feels. Her ween of the news from Sebastopol, of the tidings| RAILROADS tN THe Unrrep Starxs.—The Director of the 
of Wellington's death, ber appreciation of the glories of the U. 8. Bureau of Statistics has issued the following statement of 
Highland scenery and ber constant record of the movements of | the length and cost of railroads in the several States of this 
“ Albert”—all these indicating that the Queen is in reality only | Union at the close of 1867 — 





Sotomon’s Tempte Exnvmev.—The London 7imes publishes an 
interesting letter in regard to the discoveries at Jerusalem, from 
which we select the following : 

The colossal foundations of the temple wall, which are “‘ stones 





from the noxious slums of London. Indeed, as a royal book 
this will take higher rank for its effect than the “ Idées” of Na- 





- . of ten cubits and stones of eight cubits,” laid by Solomon or his 
the first of English women in all good qualities—will put to Cost of | successors on the throne, are now being laid bare at the enor- 
shame and silence fotever the vile w rs that have floated up Total iin ———s Roads and | mous depth of ninety feet or more beneath the present surface. 


“| The bridge that once spanned the ravine between the palace of 











































638.29 512.57 $18,089,779 | Zion and the temple on Moriah is now proved to have been up- 
poleon, or than his Julius Cesar ; for it is, a & better thing 667.36 667.36 22,230,337 | ward of one hundred and fifty feet high. If this be, as it seems, 
that a sovereign should appear before the people as one enjoy- 601.74 588.74 24,459,898 | 11.6 ascent to the House of the Lord which Solomon showed to 
ing the eame delights as themselves, feeling the same sorrows, 1,479.50 1,400.60 71,731,954 | the Queen of Sheba, we cannot wonder that on seeing it there 
living humanly on the eame level, rather than one abstracted 151.74 119,24 4,978,683 eke then. The tiie Gf ten tenuis 66 Fe b th 
from their daily life and speculating vaguely in thoughts beyond ++, 798.20 637.30 24,997, 761 | Oe Be Ee a the fi ME cece F Ragllleen sed 2 hye ane eon 

hes of thei is. —N. ¥ ld y . 8,820 34 3,182.59 169,308 170 | temptor placed the Saviour has just been uncovered to the base, 
the reaches of their souls.—WV. Y. Herald. 7 911 29 64,550,741 | and is found still to have an elevation of one hundred and thirty- 
—_— ae —- eer? + six feet. The statement of Josephus is, therefore, no exaggera- 
Very Op Siiver Cor.—In the autumn of 1863, more than 855.35 69 37,108,685 — 4 hg day, aa eee 
13,000 old silver coins were found in Kooch Behar, a state in| West Virginia......... 586.75 364.75 22,972,154 és F Bot f the leat wall of Ophel have been 
North Bengal, not far from Kunteswaree, the traditional capi-| Virginia................ 1,973.8 1,494.18 49,365,194 | Mense ee ; pee ¢ 7 ooh . , a Sere h 
tal of the once locally famous Rajah Kunteswur. The coins| North Carolina......... 1,367.54 1,000. 42 20,089,040 | ¢xhumed, show at, as Josephus says, it was joined to the 
were contained in brass pots, which, being laid bare by a slip | South Carolina......... 1,109.17 1,007.17 26,961,091 | southeast _— of the —— oat aoe == oe 
in the bank of the river Dhurla, were taken up and sent to the | G0Tg!® .......++-.--++- a eS rere | r Rag ll gy ol si a th build ¥ ‘h -~ 
Imperial Treasury in Calcutta. Before consigning this treasure ee, ae 850 50 27'268,295 paren A na th a ng rth 4 "The = vk of 
to the melting-pot, the authorities considering the archeological "897.90 897 90 25'508,404 seine cajtuention aia ‘ ae 5 a is thus f hisly “a 
value of the coins, ordered selections to be made, for the cabi- 872 50 $33.25 14,386,557 | * Complete ex a The Senda ea eran Sultan and 
net of the local Mint, and the museum of the Asiatic Society of 1,508.85 1,326.35 47,577,387 | Cee Viner to this s . an - suabene and “th 
Bengal. The task was entrusted to Babu Rajendra Lal Mitra, | Kentucky.............. 1,012.10 634.90 28,719, 406 | oon ey the to ce coun erty <b cn pam ge wey andy theo 
who, well versed in many branches of Sanskrit, examined the| Arkansas .............. 1,921.38 118.00 4,400,000 | latter by the Archbishop of York, followed up as they have been 
whole mass with so much care and skill, that the establishments 2,590.75 495,25 15,200,000 | by the energy, the wisdom, and tact of Lieut. Warren and hie 
above named are now enriched WIth & thodsead specimens which 38,726.46 8,397.84 149,540,950 | admirable staff, have smoothed down Moslem prejudice, removed 
2,606.08 2,306.05 89,560,722 | local opposition, and thus brought about opportunities for exea- 
otherwise might bave been lost to numismatists. The coins are 3,607.49 3224.49 149000657 | 3 
in excellent preservation, are for the most part of the district in 1851.82 1,062.82 45,048'870 | “ation and ex such as never coourred before: and be 
which they were found, and date from six centuries ago. 1,467.70 1,086 50 40,966, 182 sides, numbers of Arab labourers have been trained to the 
1,646.00 419.50 11'250,000 work, and are eager to be employed; and the exact points for 
A Practica, Ipga.—A correspondent of the Toronto Globe a ae ermesi° a at ke ce 
988.70 555.00 25,000,000 
writing from Hamilton, Canada West, makes the following state- ae = Sas 
ment respecting the plans of Mr. Rellway Vanderbilt :— 1,003,50 382.50 27,000,000] Prosauie Savery or Dr. Livixestonx.—Sir Roderick Murchi- 
It is a matter of street gossip here that Commodore Vander- 549.30 30.00 2.000,000 | son was right, after all, about Dr. Livingstone ; and Sir Samuel 
pr o ——- oe . g, has = to England a formal 259.50 19.50 000 Baker, who seemed to think a the pi yr = who deserted 
offer for the Great Western Railway—but whether the offer is him were utterly untrustworthy except when they brought bad 
one to purchase out and out, or for a long lease merely, I have 56,908.05 S0CURSL 1,454, 900,790 , 1 


news, is fortunately wrong. Captain Young and Captain Faulk- 
ner have proceeded on Dr. Livingstone’s track beyond the place 
on Lake Nyassa where he was said to have been abandoned by 
the Johanna men, and have found anumber of independent na- 
tive testimonies to the fact that Dr. Livingstone had passed safe- 
ly on his way, and that the Johanna natives who asserted his 
murder had returned on the plea that “they were being led into 
a hostile country.” There is every certainty that Dr. Living- 
stone’s asserted murder was a pure fiction, and every reason to 
hope that he will make his way safely to the Nile, and perhaps af- 
ter all effect a junction with General Sir Robert Napier in Abyss- 
inia. 


not — Commodore Vanderbilt is at the a _ a railway 
combination which has already secured the contro the New : 
, y Rise iN THE VALvE or Reau Estare.—Real estate on this 
York Central—also of Westera railways leading to Chicago and | iiang ig steadily going up in value, and it is believed that 
St. Louis; and the talk is that the Great Western is so import- there is scarcely @ lot of. land which now be bought at 
ant a link in the chain that it is considered most desirable to the same price ft was held aa teas von & must not pes ood 
Sree Maun Nae ep Tne [ Denne nt he somos nhs mad uso 
shop for the whole connection. The saving in cost of turning a en aon [caren tw 9 > > pay 
—— oe —— ap = —s — io « a value during the last fow years, but the same is certainly not 
e, is ea! one great consideration which is loo ; 
= This is but street gossip, however, and what foundation pa cd paler ae Gireet et pike enaiien RF 2 
ere may be for it, I am unable to sey. withdrawn in consequence of the low | ype bid. Lafayette 
Hall, in poe > fine ——s ~ 3 yey 
Onpers or Disrixcrion ix Swepen.—The order of the Sera.| Put up at auction a few wee » and bought in at 1 
phim, which has also been designated “The Order of Jesus,” boo. The old Bowery Theatre, it will be remembered, sold 
os ancient origin, and reckoned very honourable. Various weds! Seas G140l0 “per enum, Gun the “pesper Pi 
ates are assigned for its institution, from 1260 to 1334; but it abou D ’ 
is certain that a number of Knights of the order were created | Th¢ Fort Gansevoort property did not sell for anything like 
in 1856, and in 1497 no fewer than ry | were created. At the ee oo si 4 ae - 
Reformation it fell into abeyance ; but it was restored in 1748, hy i poet ot bei th nang ied th 8 yr 
and has cogtinued eversince. It is only conferred upon sover- | f¢W Gays ago, did not bring the amount levied ou them. 
eigt —_ pone of rank. A Bishop of the order was appoint- a pf. of ewe Thirty path aoe t Penich 
edin 1784. The badge is a gold star, with the arms of Sweden " 
in the centre on blue enamel, the initials I. HS. (Jesus homi. | W&S bought ten years ago for $10,000 is now worth over $75, 
num Salvator), a cross above the H., four seraphs’ heads and the 000—that amount having been refused fur it. Twelve lots on 











Way Teers Prematurery Decay.—Human teeth are intended 
to grind grain, but in civilized life, from the cradle upward, they 
have really little of their natural work to do, but cookery does 
it for them, A crust of bread is nearly the chief piece de resist- 
ance put to table. There is enough, doubtless, of tough meat, 
but this does not give grinding work. The ae | struc- 
tures of the teeth, viz., the alv processes, suffer in a like de- 
gree from insufficient use. Thisis shown in any mouth from 
which a grinder has been removed. The op ng tooth soon 
projects from its bed into the space of the lost tooth; next its 
fangs become exposed, the tooth loosens, and ultimately drops 
out, or it may be that caries attack the parts unsheltered by en- 





nails of the crucifixion. On the other side are the letters F. R. | Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh streets, near Fifth avenue, were ond, age ine Lege a "i he ae th dora en 
S. the initials of Frederick the restorer of the order. This : intely purchased for $100,000 cash, being the same lots that lanthee—entetinn ertheless om absorbed, ite lining peri- 
is usually worn attached to a blue scarf thrown over the right 851 for $500each. Several lois on the Fourth osteal membrane degenerates, probably becomes spongy, and so 


i avenue. 
sh % state occasions. the is tos near Thirty-second street, lately changed hands at $10,006 
poe = eleven seraphs’ rods ueeatiiog “oh as many | e#¢h. Lots on he ieee street, two hundred feet east of the 
crosses, all joined by chain links. The knights are required to | Fifth avenue, which sold ast spring for $8,000 each, have 
wear the badge continually. The officers of the order are dis- ee $12,000. 2 
tinguished by a peculiar mode of wearing the badge ; but infe-|, It is w of notice that New York is n 
rior officers wear a smaller cross. On solemn occasions the | 12 which estate is increasing in value. In 
ts wear a dress of ceremony, and dine at the same table | °f the old world a change is place in this respect. 
with the king, and keep their hats on. London paper states that the num Shee ee 
The Sword ox “The Yellow Ribbon,” was instituted by Gus. | London proper has been reduced to 5,581, yet the val 
tavus Vasa in 1522, but after becoming dormant, was restored remainder has so increased that the present few far ou! 
n 1748 as a military order. Till 1773 it consisted of three class- |‘b¢ former many. During the past ten years the val 
bt a es‘ ouch rade" tice [PPO noun ba rn 207 po at TT 
ee ot Se Depe netey See, The badge is @!935. In 1811 the i. 
; gold. | house per annum. In 1866 they were worth £137. In 


’ 
forces the tooth from its bed. The author has endeavored for 
some time to carry his views into practice, and has selected the 
Navy biscuit asa suitable article of dietin the place of bread. 
—Dr. Martyn. 
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Tux “ Urrer Seven Tuousann” or Exgianv.—The nickname 
of “‘The Upper Ten Thousand” seems to involve a numerical 
mistake. It appears from some tables just presented to the 
Statistical Society by Mr. Dudley Baxter, tables based upon in- 

persons possess £112,640,000 a 
year, being one-seventh of the whole national income as return. 
ed, perhaps one-fifth of the whole real income,—much income 

ing returned twice, as that of the State employés,—and one- 
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of all the income derived from property. The entire in- 

an upright sword and three crowns appear. Swords are also dis- tates Gillin the satan Pisce in the value of come of the 1,860,000 families which pay than £300 a year 
played around the cross, with belts and crowns, On the reverse | “State ten years. is not equal to that these Upper Seven Thousand There are, 
a sword, a wreath of laurel, and the motto, “‘ Pro patria.” The moreover, only 47,564 households in England returnisg more 
Se ee et ee Genel oo eel ribbon over than £1,000a year. It will be remembered also that only 82,- 
the right shoulder, and a star on the left breast. The dec-] Success of THE Lonpon UNDERGROUND RarLway.—| 00 persons possessin Great Britain more ten acres apiece 
erations of the other classes somewhat differ. This order has|The usual number of trains per week is about 8,000, running she Se from all these my a fh aa a 
conferred on several Englishmen. the greater of the about five minutes, and | families in England deserving to called ric with more 
The Poler Star dates from 1748, The first class, or command. the experience of ines Wait: Monde y—the gress Loodon popular 000 @ year, andless than 5,000 who are comfortable, 
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THE ALBION 


February 8 





JANUARY.— 


The month of dark and gloomy days is here 
And like a tyrant, savagely he reigns, 
And sends his sharp winds swiftly o’er the plains, 
Making them yet more desolate and drear. 
The sapless trees like skeletons appear, 
And where sweet leaves and blossoms lately were, 
Snow-wreaths, hung frequent on their limbs, else bare, 
Mimic the glories of Spring's flowery gear. 
Now through the groves no winged musician sings 
His God-taught bymns the woodman chill to cheer ; 
3ut o’er the tide the skater’s iron rings, 
And merry sleigh-bells tinkle far and near ; 
And many a sight, with many a sound, still brings 
His praise to mind, who rules the varying year. 


W. |. SHoEMAKER. 





Chess. 


ConpvuotTsp By Captain G. H. MACKENZIB. 


PROBLEM, Ne. 995.—By Mr. Conrad Bayer. 
One of the Prize Problems of the Paris Congress. 














WHITS, 
White topley and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. i4, 
White. Black. 


1PtoQ6 1 Pto K 4[A} 
2QtoQRT | 2 Any move 
8 Q mates accordingly 
[a] 
1 K to K 4 (6) 
2QtoQB 2 Any move 
3 Q mates accordingly 





(6) If Black commence with K to K B5, White plays 2 Q to 
QB 5, and mates next move. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. D., Baltimore, Md.—Anderssen, Paulsen, Kolisch and Neu- 
mann, we take to be the four strongest players in Europe. The 
player named would have but a poor chance against any of them 
on even terms. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


A sprightly little game played in the Tournament during the 
present week between Messrs. Perrin and Thompson, 


Scotcu Gamairt, 


White. Black. White, Black, 
Mr. P. Mr. T. Mr. P. Mr. T. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 13 KttoK B4 PtoK Kt4 
Q2KttoK BS KttoQBs 18 Kt toQ3 B tks K Kt 
8 PtoQ4 P tks 14 Kt Ptks BB tks B (4) 
4BtoQB4 Bto QB 15 P tks B QtwQkt3s 
5 PtoQBS P iks P(a) 16 Kt tks Kt Q tks K P ch 
6 BtksBPch KtoB 17 KtoR oe aa xs 
7 Btks Kt R tks B 18 Q to Q6ch to B2 

8 Castles Pto Qs WQtoQTch K to Kt8 (c) 
$e tT he BtoK Kt5 20 QRtoQ QRoKB 
10 BtoK 3 KttoK 4 21 KR to Q6ch 
ll KttoQs PtoQ BS 





And Black resigns. 


(aA ve mistake ; Kt to K B38 should have been played, re- 
ducing the opening to a position in the Giuoco Piano. 

(6) & to K Kt 5 appears to be a much more powerful move. 

(c) K to B might have prolonged the game, though nothing 
could have saved it. 





Mr. Mackenzie gives the odds of Q Kt to an amateur. 
Remove Wuite’s Q Kt. 
Scotce GAMBIT. 


While Black, White, Black. 

Mr. M. Mr, 8. Mr. M. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 “* PtoKé 13 Bto Bae) pceQ pe 
Qa KttoK BS KttoQB3s 13 P tke Kt to K R 3(¢) 
3 Pto ‘ Bids BORwG” 22S? 

4 Bto 4 to t P(e 
(Bid ks Kttok 4 16 B tks B ch Ries © 
6 Kt tks Kt P tke Kt 17 QtksKtPch cm 

7 Castles 44 by IS KRtks Beh P tke 

8 PeQEe) Qtok 2 9 QtoQSch KtoKsq 
@PtoKB4 PtksQBPdisch | 20 Q tks R ch Pio gea 
10 KtoR P tks Q KtP(>) | 21 QtksQRP PtoQé 
MN QBtksP BtoQs 22 R to QKt sq 

And Black resigns. (/) 
aoe The Queen here before Castling would probably have been 
6) Black loses too much time by eapturing oll these Pawns. 
ie) tks K Pls decidedly erable. 
Pe once n spears have exposed him to a severe at- 
Py Stine flay F to i White’ mate in tg ove and in 
y mo Te 

ply to apy moves Write wins esally by wQkts 





CHESS IN ENGLAND. 


Au entertaining joust between Messrs, Lord and Boden, fought 
at the Westminster Chess Club. 













































percent. In England and Wales there are now, as shown by 
the census returns, 513,000 more women than men. The 
North British writer further asgerts that there are 1,537,000 
unmarried women in these two countries. “ England,” he 





Black. White. Black. White. says, “has always been the country of old maids—it is be- 
Mr. B. Mr. L Mr. B Mr. L aa = Foe ant ~ -7¥ ~ is on ve pons 
does ™ uxury 0 . ie 4 or cent. women 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 19 3 BtksP) QBto Kt5 may prefer odiieay, from taste ia the statistics 
: ryt 7S . ; - : BtoK2 oo tks KB | show that fully 39 per cent. remain in that condition. For 
tPOOBS P og3 = phe ap to 2 2(4) | example, 41 per cent. of the adult women of London are un- 
SPteGs, Bogs 38 Qt KReck Fok Ets) married, and 45 per cent. of those in Barrey, Sussex, Middle- 
6 PtoQs Q Kthome 24 QtksKtPch K toQ sex, Westminster, and Cumberland. “These figures,” ob- 
TKBtOQ3S PtoQBs 2 QKtoKR KKtoKt serves the writer, “are the measure of our divergence from a 
8PtoQB4 Ktto 9 R3 26 Se KKt5 BtkeB thoroughly natural, sound, healthy, social condition ;” and the 
9 KttoQB3 KttoK Kt3 |27QRtksB KRtoKB fault for this divergence lies mainly with the men. “The 
10 PtoKR4 PtoKR4 3 OB toa? goer women are to blame, but men are incom bly more so, for 
4 K yey K : to ri = Ly toKKté QtoQB3 itis they who do or might give the tone on all sucial mat- 
. Sto EBS 3) SA ey mae = Sa 4 g Vd. “. 4 | ters. Thousands of women would prefer love to splendour—a 
UK Ktiohs KEtteRP |S2KRIOKKIN/)Kt to G5eb compen, O0ee 6 ae Sn ange 
15 QtoKKtS PtoKKt4 |83KtoQ3 — RtoK Béch(g)| ‘he most luxurious life without—if men had the courage to 
16 KKttkeKtP(c)KKttks KtPch |34 KtoQ2 RtoKB4 _ | Offer them the choice. The latter, however, prefer a vicious 
17 QtkeKt  P tke Kt 3 QtoK R4 and heartless youth, and a joyless and loveless old age, be- 
ISPtoKB4 KPtksBP cause they have no nerve to work and no fortitude to fore- 
Ana Bick wins, go.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 





(a) White would gain nothing by taking the R P with K Kt, 
as the Black K would take Kt, and then take R P. 

(6) Pto K Kt 3, preparing to advance the K B P, would have 
been in more exact order. 

(c) Intending, if P took Kt, to take Kt with K R; afterwards 
checking with Q and with Q B, and subsequently to advance the 
P to K B 4, castling on the Q side, &c. 

(d) This is an error which allows Black to make a most haras- 
sing raid. 

(¢) Having this little move just saves the White Q; but the 
position is a beyond recovery. 

(/) If Black take the proffered Kt, White apparently would be 
abie to draw the game. 


Tue Sarsararitta Diceers or Yucatan —This singular set of 
people are descended from the ancient Aztecs of Southern Mex- 
ico, and still retain some of the peculiarities which Stevens and 
Prescott gave of theirancestors. Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., employ a 
small army of them in digging Sarsaparilla root, Provided with 
narrow spades, a coil of rope, and a bag of water, they are ready 
for the forest where the wild banana furnishes them food, and 
thick-leaved trees their only shelter. Few of those who find 
themselves rejuvenated by this product, know how much they 
are indebted to the toil of these humble laborers, who dig health 
for thousands of Doctor Ayer’s patrons, while they sometimes 
lose their own.—[ Boston Commercial. 


— London Field. 





ADVENT oF SHAKSPERE IN GERMANY.—An interesting 
contribution to Shaksperian literature has just been published at 
Vienna, under the title of “ Shakepeare’s First Appearance in 
the Burg Theatre,” by Brano Bucher. The author shows that the 
Burg Theatre at Vienna was the first in Germany in which the 
plays of Shakspeare were performed. There were at that time 
already some good German translations of the poet by Wieland 
and Eschenburg (1762-1775), but the first Shakspearian play put 
on a German{stage was an adaptation of Riehard III. by Wiesse, 
which was produced at the Burg Theatre on the 28th of. April, 
1770. Notwithstanding the sharp criticism with which this adap- 
tation was received by Lessing, another of Romeo and Juliet, by 
the same writer, came out at the Burg on the 12th of September, 
1772. Macbeth was first produced at the National Theatre at 
Vienna in the same year, and Hamlet on the 14th of February, 
1778. On the 29th of January, 1780, appeared a German ver- 
sion of King Lear, by J. C. Bock, by which Lear does not die in 
the last act, but goes with Cordelia to France; and in the same 
year the Karuthnerthor Theatre produced a very mutilated ver- 
sion of the Tempest by Schink, who in the following year trans- 
lated The Taming of the Shrew. On the 4th of November, 
1782, Schroder, the actor, brought out Henry 1V., in which he 
himself took ~ — ~! gy? = yg success. Cymbe- 
line was produced under the title of Imogen on the Vienna 
stage on the 10th of December, 1782, and was much spplauded | ,, dice, Dreente, Giusks, Magee coctuy Bumes. Vests 
by the Viennese. An adaptation of the Merry Wives of Wind-| «. Dygp on CLEANED, WITHOUT Resesna” 
sor appeared under the title of Hannibal Van Dornenberg; or,| sisa Gieves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re 
the Greedy Soldier, on the.31st of January, 1784, and was fol-| ..iveg and returned by Express. ¥ 

lowed by Othello in 1785, Coriolanus in 1789, and Much Ado 

About Nothing in 1793. The Shakspeare mania died out at BARRETT NEPHEWS & Cu., 

Vienna about this date, and has not since been revived. Sand 7 Joun Steset, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 
DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 





THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to American Szwing Macuinzs at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were cighty-two dit 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 


Tag Hows Maeurne Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jx., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines, 
699 BROADWAY. New Work. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


748 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: | 269 Fulton (cerner Tillary 8t.) Brooklyn 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made 
nto garments; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &c. 














Evementrany Epvcation tn France.—Mr. Samuelson 
states in his letter on the education of the industrial classes that woe A EF La =eare 
: O17 chi i j caus render 
in 1866 4,515,917 childrea were receiving instruction in primary pane = me Da desirable. if youare eum! P pha ~ ——— 
schools in France, of whom 1,917,074, being the children of poor 1 discharges, what effect — a 
persons, paid no school fees. The communes paid £374,000 to- nt Do you feel weak, dcbilitarea cosily 1 as 
wards the cost of public !primary schools, and the school fees) 9 little extra exertion produce palpitation of the heart? Does 
amounted to about £800,000, both sums being a direct charge your liver, or urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out 
upoa the inhabitants of the communes. Ina population estimat-| oforder 1s your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, or is 
ed at 88 millions the number of children between 7 and 13 was| it ropy on settling? Or doesa thick scum rise tothe top? ©: 
compated at nearly 600,000 fewer than the 4,515,917 children at} is a sediment at the bottom after it has stood awhile? you 
school, showing that a large number must have been sent to] have spells of ae breathing or ey Are nl bowels 
school ‘before 7 or kept there after 18 years of age. Unfortu- oa ow Sh yon base Sees fain ? Is SS oon 
nately, the year’s returns show also that of the children between stantly dwelli open this suiject Do you ion dull Metloos. 
these ages 663,360 attended no primary school, and that 393,178 | Moving. tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be left alone 
of these were not and bad not at any previous period been re-| to get away from everybody? any little thing make you 
ceiving instruction elsewhere. Further, that of the 594,770 who] start or jump? Is your sleep broken or restless? Is the lustre 
left school in 1866, 80,995 cculd neither read nor write, and 114,-| of your eye as brilliant? The bloom on your cheek as bright? 
071 were either unable to read or unable to write. Of the| Do you enjoy yourself in society as well? Do you pursue your 
4,500,000 children who attended school in 1866, three-tenths re-| business with the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence 
mained less than six months, and other two-tenths only from six 


in yourself? Are you spirits dull and flagging, given to fite of 
to nine months, In the winter of 1866-67 there were 32,383 ele- melancholy? If 00, do not lay & to yous Bverer dynpepeie. 
mentary adalt ae, eee’ of them inclading also su 


perior | Har ave but little appetite, and you attribute this to dyepepels 
and e but ea , and you a nm 

instruction ; the number of adult scholars was 829,555, of whom “ — z " 
857,406 were absolutely or nearly illiterate oa entering. By far 


or liver complaint? 
Now, reader,self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, and sexual 
the greater number of the adult classes are held on Sundays, at 
such times as not to interfere with public worship. The efforts 


excesses, are all capable of producing a weakness of (he generative 
made by the State, by the communes, and by individuals to ex- 


organs. The organs of generation, when in perfect health, make 
the man. Did you eves think that those vold, defiant, energetic‘ 

tend elementary instruction, though still leaving room for great . 

improvement, have at any rate attained this of su 


men are always those whose 
generative organs are in pao health? You never hear such 

that whereas in 1833 nearly one half, 48°83 per cent., of the con- 

scripts could neither read nor write, | ape was reduced 

pe 


men complain of being me of nervousness, of tation 
of the heart. The are never afraid they cannot coded hn beak. 
ia 1862 to 29 per cent., and in 1867 to recent, The law of 


ness; they don’t t me 
1841 provides that no child under 8 may work in a factory, and 
that all between 8 and 12 so employed must attend sch 





. 
’ 











and all under 16, unless they have a certificate of having recei by excess. These will not only ruin 
sufficient primary instruction ; but these provisions have hitherto their constitution, bul also Np e do ~~ ys or for. - 
been imperfectly observed. self-abuse and excesses, have brought about that state of weak- 
ante ‘nde roe almost every other lunacy fad ng 

s as to induce mg 
SexvaL DisprororTion.—That there is a preponderance | spinal other form of disease 


pinal affections, a ef 
which humanity is heir and the cause of the trouble 
have doctored for all but the right 


that war isa di-| one. 
vine d senlien to tezove this inouuaey. A writer in the Diseases of these organs require the use of diuretic. HELM. 
ae : — 


North Review, however, asserts that males, whether| i. “ortainscure for diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, Gravel, 
ete pr eee 
from whatever cause 


of the male sex born into the world is nowa ly ad- 


boys or men, die at a faster rate than 
the age of eighteen the sexes are about equal in number, 
afer Wash sge wenn poependinele. The average 
woman he places at percent. “ excess 
teat See, ot ——- —_ 
is ly increasing.” excess of women, 

S Gecinel, 11 por et,, ond 44 por eats. tn Instand; of ¥ 
men between twenty and forty years of age, 23 per 
cunt, to Gheteed cod 9 pe cn, © bee. A re 


Pe Bweden at 6.3 


E 
be 


itil 








: Holland, 1.3; 1.8; France, 1.05; Denmark, 08; 
Poin, 07.” a dmarios the eapees ot that time was about & 
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“ PRINTERS’ 


TYPE REVOLYING, SINGLE 


AND BINDERS’ 


29 AND 31 COLD STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


INSURANCE. 





& CO. 


WAREHOUSE, 


AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


Premiums unearned 3ist December, 1866.......... 
Prems, received during the year ending Dec. 31,1867. 1,105,845 13 
































OFFIOB OF THE 

ORIENT MUTUAL INSURANCE Co. 
New Yorks, 29rnH January, 1868. 
The following STATEMENT of the Affairs of this Company, 


on the 3ist day of December, 1867, is published in conformity with 


PRINTING MACHINES , the provisions of its Charter :— 


ADAMS’ PRESSES, 


.. $187,768 43 





Total Premiums............$1,293,611 56 
BED AND PLATEN J038 AND CARD PRESSES, =e 
Hand Presses and Inking Machines; Hydrostatic Presses for Printers | Earned Premiums of the year............ $980,551,63 
and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. Losses and Expenses..........$438,374 60 
COMPLETE OUTFITS Re-Insurance and Re- iis id 
Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Pristing ey a Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper; also,| turn Premiums. ..$240,069 78 
ectrotype Offices. onauneipae 
All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. ASSETS, 
Slst Decemusr, 1867. 
What are the Effects of FINANCIAL. : 7 ‘ 
’ Cash ter Bawks 2... ..ccccccseccscceseess $147,679 56 
TARRANT’S United States Stock ............+.e0000: 314,400 00 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. CIRCULAR NOTES Stocks of States, and Corporations, and 9 a8 uy 
Ti is a postion bey the ave et —_ to ok, = it And Letters of Oredit . Subscription Notes (of which $169,327 ey . 
has & e rward and satisfac- are not yet used].........-...eeeeeee 418,782 5 
tory reply. “The ‘answer shall be given fairly and squarely, trom TRAV an LERS Bills Receivable, Uh collected Premiums . 
Gey +. ay FA — who have used the prepara- ’ and Accrued [nterest .......-...+..» 365,706 55 
“Toecdenaan mw declare, over their own signatures. AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY Salvages and L usettled Accounts...... 21,698 14 $806,247 27 
’ 
thet the pregupeien = dleve ~ DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. Total amount of Assots...... $1,462,770 96 
Allay the symptoms o: a 4 The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay Six per cent. In- 
Regulate the | w of the bile, terest on the outstanding Scrip Certificates, to the holders 
Cure every 5) of headache, thereof, or their legal representatives, on or after the lst ot 
Tranquillice nervous system, March next, 
Refresh and in the weak, After allowing for probable losses in the case of vessels out of 
Promote on. by time, and unsettled claims, they have also declared a Dividend, 
Mitigate the of ‘ Wy free from Government Tax, of Fifteen per cent. on the net 
Neutralize ocd int the of 7 vk 7 I tn Dt amount of Earned Premiums of the year, ending 3lst December, 
Cleanse and tone the bowels, RC <4 TS SSeS 4) 1867, for which Certificates will be issued on or after the Ist 
i FD Ty ‘2 V ‘3 ws 2g LA March next to Dealers entitled to the same. 


Cheer the tag ap spirits, 
ria by be 4 the kidn 
Purify all the coed fluids, —_™ 


Keep the brain cool and clear, 
And corrects promptly and without necessitating any interrup- 


tion of the o ay of life, all those minor complaints 
of the body whi when neglected too often, lead to chronic 
disorders fatal 


ob . 
Those who have tested the pre in their own cases, or 
in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges of its 
merits, and the above summary is simply a condensation ofa 
portion of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 


Ubree years. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists.4 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 


JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating N 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
SO ius been one 1, 
Having been assum jy other ee we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations, K FOR GILLOTT’S. 


—An injunction was ted by the 8 
CAUTION! Mew! a at General Term, Janenny, et 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 308, . 


Huxey Owsnn JOSEPH GILLOTT & 8/) 
Bole Agent. 01 John wen. Y. 


ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 
Square and Upright ; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, the best ufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pianos. Melodeons, and at great ba: Es. 
Any of the above instrumen.s to let, and rent applied, if pur- 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two years. 
Sa Steinway’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos to let. 
Pianos tuned and ustrated es mailed. Ware- 
rooms, No. 431 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS & CO 


CONSIDERABLE INHERITANCES. 
Heirs Wanted for hidden treasures, due to thousands, 





TRADE mark | 











to be found in an extraordinary publication, sent post free to any - 


part of the world upon the receipt of $1. Family Arms found, 
painted and engraved. Crests for harness and envelopes. Address, 


HENRY HAYS, 649 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 
THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH for 
tad STMENGTUENING tn GUA and ging « SWEET FRE 
Ay poy " giving a SWEET FRA- 
Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 


Neo, 635 Broadway, New York. 
CAUTION. 

Being desirous of protecting our customer and the public 

ta new and rous imitation offered to them under a 


similar name, we wo uest thein to closely observ 
get DELLUGS EAU ANGELIQUE. y 2 Set Gag 








FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 

No, 290 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 








a wer es we ee 
EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Poot of 14th Street, Hast River. 


GEO. R, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 
CASTINGS 
of every description. 
COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 
§ IRON RAILINGS, 
and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORE 
for Building and other purposes. 


OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, 
Colds, Whooping Congh, Brenchitis, Asthma, 


and Consumption. 


Probably never before in the whole history of medicine, has 
anything won so widely and so deeply upon the confidence of 
mankind, as this excellent remedy for pulmonary com 
Through a long series of years, and among most of the races of 
men it has risen higher and higher in their estimation, as it has 
become better known. Its uniform character and power to cure 
the various affections of the lungs and throat, have made it known 
as a reliable protecter against them. While adapted to milder 
forms of disease and to young children, it is at the same time the 
most effectual remedy that can be given for incipient consump- 
tion, and the*dangerous affections of the throat and - Asa 
provision against sudden attacks of Croup, it should be kept 
on hand in every family, and indeed as all are sometimes subject 
to colds and coughs, all should be provided with this antidote for 
em. 








Although settled Consumption }s thought incurable, still 
great numbers of cases where the disease seemed settled, have 
been completely cured, and the patient restored to sound health 
by the Pectoral. 8o complete is its masiery over 
the disorders ef the Lungs and Throat, that the most obstinate of 
them yield to it. When no else could reach them, under the 
Cherry Pectoral they subside and Sapes. 
oun and Speakers find great protection 
= : 


Asthma js always relieved aud often wholly cured by it. 
Bronchi —eneny cured by taking the Cherry 
toral in smal! and frequent doses. 
80 ney are its virtues known that we need not publish the 
certificates of them ta do more than assure the public that 
its qualities are fully tained. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 


For Fever and 


As ite name im it dogg Cure, and does not fail. Con- 
taining neither A: Q Bismuth, Zinc, nor any other 
mineral or poisonous substance whatever, it in nowise injures 
any patient. The number and importance of its cures in the ague 
peralel a the history of ague medicine. Our pride is gmtined 

of Ague e. e ed 
yy the acknowledgments we receive of the radical cures 
in obstinate cases, and where other remedies had wholly failed. 

Unacclimated either resident in, or travelling through 
miasmatic localities, will be protected by taking the Ague 
Cure daily. 

For Liver Complaints, arising from torpidity of the Li- 
ver, it is an excellent remedy, stimulating the Liver into healthy 


“Por Bilious 
For Disorders at ie Ceti, it is an excellent 
remed man, remarkable cur: here 
y, panes y truly es, Ww! other 


Prepared DR. J.O0. AYER & OO., Practical and 
Analytical Chemist Lowell, Mass., and sold all round 


Price $1 00 per Bottle, 











By order of the Board, 
CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

JOBEPH GAILLARD, Jn, FRANCIS COTTENET, 
GEORGE MOS CHAKLES LULING 
EDWARD F. DAVIDSON, "R HAMILTON, Jx., 
A. Lu MOYNE, JR., GEORGE F. THOMAE, 
E. H. R. LYMAN, ARL L. RECKNAGEL, 
HENRY R. KUNHARDT, WW. F. CARY, Ja. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, RNELIUS K. SUTTON, 
LAWRENCE WELLS WARD HAIGHT 

POLD BIERWIRTH, JAMES BROWN, 
BIMON of VISSE D. CARLISLE 
JOHN 8. WILLL WILLIAM SCHALL, 
ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, LEOPOLD HUFFEK, 
FRED'K G, FOSTER, WM. 8. WILSON, 
GEORGE CHRIST F. COUSINERY 
RICHARD P. RUNDLE, GUSTAV SCHWAB, 
JOHN A. RALLI, JOHN F, SCHEPELER, 


BUGENE DUTILH, President. 
ALFRED OGDEN, Vice-President. 


CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 
NOTICE. 


This Company have made arrangements to issue, when desir- 
ed, Policies and Certificates payable in Jonpon and LivgRPooL, 
at the Counting Rooms of Messrs, Drake, KLeinwort & Counn 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS ZLIKE SUCCESS,” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. W. 

18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which ie ts one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held ite first 
annual saceting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the salest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockbolders and parties insured. ere are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite,’’ 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


ent eee IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASSE LIVES, 


not insured more than four to six y: can save twenty-five pe 


cent. first and by changing their cies into this Com ° 
Saas effected by letter full directions given apes 











application. 
Agents wanted in{City and Country. 
FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRB ENSUBANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 


[INCORPORATED 1823} 
Cash Capital, ------.~-.--.-- - $600,000 00, 
Surplus, - --+----+-+-+- +--+ ~~ $266,057 77 


Oash Oapital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......$766,057 77 
Insures b 
iepeese Troperty egies Losec: Demege Fire at usual rates. 


at the of the Co 
at ite various Agencies im toe principal cities in’ the United 


JAMES W. OTB, President, 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 








Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 
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THE ALBION. 








ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


ss 


TWO BOOKS BY “BRICK POMEROY.” 
(Editor of La Crosse Democrat. } 
The first is a quiet, genial, thoughtful volume, entitled 


SENSE. 


A book for Hearts and Homes, literally crowded with that 
class of articles such as “ Valks with Valter,” “Saturday Night 
Musings,” etc. ete., which have been so generally copied from 
thé “ Democrat,” and which fill pages in thousands of scrap 
books already. ey have been carefully revised, and will make 
a volume which every young man or woman in the country can 
read with pleasure and profit. 


CONTENTS. 


1. A Few Remarks about the Road of Life. 
2. The Magic Artist, 
8. In which People are Spoken to Sensibly. 
4. Little Boysand Big Boys are Told to Think. 
5. A Letter trom Home. 
6 We Reason Together on Success. 
7 Setucter Se t. 
8. In which Easy Lessons are Given Out. 
9. The Evening Star, 
10. Disappointment is Favorably Mentioned. 
11. Wherein Common-Sense is Entitative. 
12. In-which we Speak about Pluck, 
13. Ealing. 
14. We Walk in the Cold and Pity. 
15. Wherein the Use of Eyes is Looked Over. 
16. In which we Find Smiles among Tears, 
17. A Short Talk about how to Get Along. 
18. Fireside Musings. 
19. The Roads, the Hearth and Fender. 
20, Sunday Night. 
21, In which we Travel on Dangerous Grounds. 
22. About Twigs and their Early Bending. 
23. In which a Hard Word is Used. 
24. Musings at the End of the Week. 
25. Post-Mortem Process’ns are spoken of. 
26, Pictures. 
27. We Wonder why Wonders will never Cease! 
28. Wherein the Use of ee Spoken of. 
29. For Married Men, and their Wives. 
30. Boys and Apprentices are Spoken of and to, 
31. Counselled to Mind his own Business, 
82. Something that Concerns Somebody. 
33. We Converse on how Men may Succeed. 
34. We Talk of Things we ought not to Talk of. 
35. We find Where to Look for Happiness. 
36. Another Week Gone, 
37. Happy New Year, 
38, Saturday Night. 


The second is a rollicking, comic collection of stories and adven- 


tures, entitled 
WONSENSB. e 
A most laughable, interesting work for parlors, firesides, rail- 
road and steamboat unlike the first work as a negro 
minstrel wanee in full play is unilke the Fourth of July. e 
know the books are so unlike in style that many people will almost 
doubt their being by the same author, as they are. 


CONTENTS. 


1. Our First Exercise in Skating. 
2. Science of Kissing. 





x 


da. 
A New England Sewing-Circle! 
Biluria Bulkins and our Courtship. 
Pickerel-Fishing in Connecticut. 
B-o-s-t-o n! 
How [| lost yo 
The Ly ey es) . 
1, Peter Oleum struck by “ Brick.” 
12, Teutonic An 
13. “ Brick”? and the Deacon's Hexa. 
14, Cure for a Cold. 
15. “ Brick’’ sends the President his Ann-Alice. 
16. “ Brick”’ and Kalista. 
17. “ Brick’’ Pomeroy’s Evening with Arion, 
18. “ Brick” Experience at Niagara Falls. 
19. 
20, 
21 
22. 


Sener Fe 


FS 





. “ Brick” Pomeroy Skateth at the Central Park. 
Boston Betsey’s * Brick” or “ Brick’s’’ Betsey, 
. How to Buy Vil Lands. 
A Chicken Suit. 
23. As a Pic-Nic-ist. 
24. “ Brick” and the School-Marms! 
25. Wisconsin School-Marm Convention. 
26. The Fun of Sleighing. 
27, Slobbering Parties—for the Heathen ! 
28. Wonderful Hair-Reproducer, 
29. The Dickeas. 
Both of these books are splendidly illustrated with drawings 
on wood, and both books are beautifully printed and bound fo 
handsome cloth covers, gilt backs. 


PRIOEB $1 60 BAO. 





Th ds and th ds will be sold. Every family in the 
land .will want both books. Orders are pouring in trom every 
quarter ; one order for 1,000 copies of each just received. 

*,.* Agents will receive large commissions, and can realize 
quick and large profits by selling these books. 

*,* ——_ copies sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of 


rice, $1 50. 
price, S* @. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


Tiffany & Co. 
650 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris 
STERLING SILVERWARE, 
For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, ‘of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 
BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURES. 


Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 

WALLACK’S., 
Proprietor and Manager—MR, LESTER WALLACK. 

Saturday, February, 8, 

Monday, February 10, 

In active preparation, 








- oe. 
will speedily be produced, (for the 


and 
first time in five years,) the Romantic 
emer PAULINE, 


with new and beautitul costumes, splendid a: t- 
ments, novel effects, and o copied distribution. ’ ppoln 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
443 anp 445 BROADWAY, 
Publish 
I. 


THE MILITARY HISTORY 
or 
ULYSSES 8. GRANT, 
From April, 1861, to April, 1865, 
By Apam BapEav, 
Colonel and Aide-de-Camp to the General-in-Chief, Brevet Briga- 
dier-General United States Army. 


Volume 1, With Portrait and Numerous Maps. 580 pages. 
Price $4 00. 


' ik. 
NAPOLEON AND BLUOHBER. 
An Historical Romance. 

BY LOUISA MUHLBACH, 


TRANSLATED BY Francis JORDAN. 

One Volume, 8vo, Illustrated. Paper covers, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 
“In the last chapters of the work the author takes us to 
France, and depicts in the most thrilling manner the momentous 
events that led to Napoleon's first abdication. The Emperor, 
Josephine, Maria Louisa, the King of Rome, of whom the author 
presents a portrait of surpassing uty ; the leading marshals 
and statesmen of the first empire; the princes and generals of 
che allied armies, flushed with victory—all under our eyes in 
a number of episodes drawn with so much skill that, on laying 
down the volume, we must admit that we have not only read his- 
tory, but have, as it were, seen and heard the leading actors of 
one of the most important and interesting periods.’ 


D. Appleton & Oo. have just published new editions of the 

following Works, by the same Author; 

THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 1 vol., 8vo, Paper cover, $1.50; 
cloth, $2.00, 


RATOLROS aap sen Ovene oe ravata. “2 Historical 

omance. iz riginal as. lvol.,8vo. Pa; 

covers, $1 50; cloth $2.00, * . aad 

THE DAUGHTER OF AN EMPRESB8. 1 vol, 8vo. Illustrated. 

Paper covers, $1.50; cloth $2.00. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE AND HER SON. 1 vol., 8vo. 
covers, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. ten, Be 


JOSEPH Il. AND HIS COURT. 1 vol., 8vo. P: 
#3150 cloth $2.00. » Ovi ‘aper covers, 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS COURT. 1 vol., 12mo, 
434 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 


BERLIN AND SANS-SOUCLI ; or Frepgrick Taz GREAT AND H1s 
FRienps. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

THE MERCHANT OF BERLIN. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, $2. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HI8 FAMILY. 1 vol., 8yo. 
Iilustrated. Paper covers, $1.50 ; cloth, $2.00. 

LOUISA OF PRUSSIA AND HEK TIMES. 1 vol., 8yo. 
trated. Paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2.00, —— 

= AND CATHARINE PARR. } yol., I2mo. Cloth 


NEARLY READY. 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Price 35 cents each, 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


PRANC’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. | 








After Oil aud Water Colour Paintings. 


PRICE. 

Album of Cuba. [Four Pictures} $4.00 
Autumn Leaves— Maple, 1.00 
Autumn Leaves—Oak and Elm, 1.00 
Wood Mosses and Ferns, 1.50 
Bird’s Nest and Lichens, 1.50 
Nine American Views, 900 
Group of Chickens, [after Tait} 5.00 
Group of Ducklings, 5.00 
Group of Quails, 5.00 
Six American Landscapes [per set} 9 00 
Early Autamn on Esopus Creek, 6.00 
Late Autumn in the White Mountains, 6.00 
(These are companion pieces, by A. T. Bricher. | 
The Bullfinch, [aiter Cruikshank, | com- 3.00 
The Linnet, “ « ) panions, 3.00 
The Baby; or, going to the Bath, 3.00 
The Sisters, [companion to the Baby, ]} 3.00 
The Poultry-yard, {after Lemmens, } 5.00 
Poultry Life—A [alter Lemmens,} | i 
Poultry Lite—B[com'n pietures, | j Par, 4.50 

ame, by G. Bossett, 3.00 
Flower Bouque' 6.00 
fees gb ase 6.00 
Under the Apple Tree, [by Niles, } wa 
Rest on the Roadside, {companion,} } Pair, 5.00 
Cherries and Basket, [after Grauberry, | 7.50 
Strawberries and Basket, “ « 750 
The Kid’s Play-ground, [after Bruith,) 6.00 
A Friend in Need, 6.00 


#,* Send for “ Prang’s Chromo; a Journal of Popular Art,” 
which contains a full catalogue of Prang’s publications, with des- 
criptions, of the p of Chromos, and Letters from 
distinguished Americans on Popular Art. It will be mailed free 
to any address by 





L. PRANG & CO., Boston, 


HE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE, Vol. 1, 1867, now 





hand- 
somely bound in eloth, giltedges, with handsome gilt stamp 
on back and side. EIGHT FULL-PAGE COLOURED PICTURES; two 


one ted in colours ; and upwards of 250 
maps, prin! eile P excellent wood 


Bor sale by all booksellers. 
Cloth covers for the back volume sent free by mail on receipt 
of 60 cents. 


fi 
Serves a ree 
‘POTT & AMERY, 





Doors oyen at half-past seven. 
Performance commences at eight, 


5 and 18 Cooper Union, New York. i 





THE ALBION. 


Bstablished in 1842. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This o)d established and popular Periodical pplied to 
the public at the rate of nese 


Six Dollars per annum, or 12 Cents per Copy. 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Bngraving 


E'ree, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 
CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 


's 

Kyieat’s LO. N > 

BucKLER’s 8ST ge Oe 
+? GENL. 


ANDBSFORDE’S NIGHTINGALE, 
Wirgins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 


Wanpesrorpa’s DR. KANE. 

ike Pails gf Niners, tom ox orga! érving mate 

acpasveal wis. Mata em, 
ADVERTISING RATE: 


25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “ « “over one and under three months, 
ib “ “ “ for one year, standing unchanged. 


ta” Tax ALzion is served by carriers at the residence of sebscri 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Stories. 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. D. 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 


Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALBion One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for 36. 


TO CLUBS OF THREE—The Atsion One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, for 18. 


TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Ausron One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, 


We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Editio 
now in course of Pubilcation) in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 
lates, a8 follows :— 


Vol. 1.—Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketcheg and Pic- 
tures from Italy, American Notes. 

Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 

Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
s Pet = Gee Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 

riend, 

Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, Dombey 
& Son, David Copperfield. 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The A.pion One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 


TO CLUBS OF THREE—The Atsion One Yearjto ezch, and 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18. 


TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The A.sron One Year to each, and 
the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols.) and also a Complete Set 
of the Popular Edition, for $30, 


TO CLUBS OF TEN—The Atsion One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sete of the 
Popular Edition, for $00. 


The above books will all be forwarded, rosTaGE PAID, THROUGH- 
ouT THE UNITED STaTEs. Any present eubseriber forwarding 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Ot the popular Edition, there are now six numbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of ,the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month, 


The first Volume of the New Lilustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the re: Volumes tvllowing not 
less frequently than one per month ; and all the Premiums above 
specitied will be forwarded as rapidly as published. 

To subscribers im the British N. A. 

South A Mexico and wing to 


International Cop y Dt law—the shove speciaed ums are 
deliverable at the A ° in New York; with U. 8. 

added in money, or paid to Com) other tae 
warders, in accordance with the corres 
tions. 


‘est Indies, 
want of an 


All the above rates, both for single 
are le STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and 
Sted af the risk of the subscribers, unless 
Order, by Bank Draft, ¢ 
the order of the Publishers of the Albion. 

Any Daily pa in America, published in a city of not less 


the Popular free, postage paid ; and to any 
Ww paper the four times conspicuously, and 
Sine’ Gteation to Editorially, will be for- 
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